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To The Student Quarterly — All Hail! Long life and pros- 
perity! May all thy to-morrows fulfill the promise of to-day! 
May alumni eagerly peruse thy pages and find therefrom how 
the student of to-day is attaining to that which the student of 
yesterday strove for! May the friends of thy youth be many, 
and the supporters of thy advancing years be multiplied! Thou 
art a goodly child, fair to look upon, and of gracious utterance. 
Thou speakest forth the true spirit of Hartford. Thou deserv- 
est well of all her friends. We clasp thy hand, Brother, and 
again we say All Hail! 





THE CHARLES: M. Lamson fund for missions was completed 
on the first day of March. The announcement was the occa- 
sion of great gladness in the hearts of the friends of the Sem- 
inary. A word of history respecting it may not be out of place. 
A year ago last winter Mr. D. Willis James of New York con- 
ceived the idea. He had been vice-president of the American 
Board while Dr. Lamson was president, had been closely asso- 
ciated with him in the trusteeship of Amherst College, and 
through intimate acquaintance with him had been won by the 
winsomeness and power of Dr. Lamson’s personality. It seemed 
that if there was to be a memorial to him it might fitly be in the 
city where he spent his last years of crowning usefulness, and . 
that it should appropriately recall his devotion to the great mis- 
sionary cause to which it may not improperly be said he gave up 
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his life. At the same time, no memorial of Dr. Lamson would 
be altogether suitable that did not embody his characteristic 
spirit of continuing helpfulness. At that time Hartford Sem- 
inary had just projected its Course of Missions, and it ap- 
peared to Mr. James that the endowment of this course most 
perfectly realized what was desirable for a memorial to the be- 
loved president df the American Board. He accordingly offered 
to give $25,000 when an equal sum had been secured. The un- 
certainties of the presidential election somewhat delayed the com- 
pletion of the project, but March first, the conditional date fixed 
by Mr. James, saw the sum raised. The Seminary accepts the 
trust, feeling that it is hallowed by the memory of a godly man 
and by the consecration to a holy cause. 





PROFESSOR WALKER’S decision to accept the invitation of 
Yale Seminary to succeed Dr. Fisher at New Haven was made 
public at so late a date that it was impossible to note it 
in the last issue of the Recorp. At this time, therefore, it re- 
mains for us only to put on record the profound sense of loss 
that his going occasions; and our appreciation of the brilliant 
scholarship, the skill and enthusiasm as a teacher, the faithful- 
ness to all duties, the administrative efficiency and never-flagging 
effort for the welfare of the Seminary that characterized his 
years of service here, and to express our best wishes for his* 
success in the new field of labor which he has chosen. 





ConTRARY to our custom, we devote almost the entire space 
allotted to “Contributed Articles” to a paper by Rev. C. S. 
Sanders on the attitude of missions toward the native churches. 
This is a question of the very first importance in foreign mis- 
sions. We all of us recognize that some time it is to be expected 
that those countries which are now counted as mission fields 
will cease to be such. The question is, how to plan so as to bring 
about this most desirable end in the quickest and most secure 
manner. Mr. Sanders has had an exceptional experience in mis- 
sion labor which has enabled him to speak from minute per- 
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sonal knowledge. His work has been chiefly in “ touring ” from 
the mission station at Aintab. It has been his habit to mount his 
horse, and to visit the churches, making his home with the 
people. He has thus, to an exceptional degree, become ac- 
quainted with the thought and aspirations and purposes of those 
to whom he has ministered, and is able to see things as they see 
them. We feel sure our readers will be interested to note not 
only the conclusions he arrives at, but to follow the broad basis 
in scripture and history on which his conclusions rest. 





THE PAST WINTER has been made sadly memorable by the 
deaths of three of the most distinguished English church mu- 
sicians, namely, Sir Arthur Sullivan on November 22d, Ed- 
ward J. Hopkins on February 4th, and Sir John Stairier on 
April 1st. Hopkins was much the oldest, almost 83; while Sul- 
livan and Stainer were both about 60. Hopkins belonged to a 
distinctly older school, though he could not be called antiquated. 
Sullivan took up dramatic writing with such persistence that his 
popular fame rests mainly upon it, in later years withdrawing 
from all sacred music. Stainer was by far the greatest scholar 
of the group, and by far the most influential as an educational 
leader. Sullivan had the finest gift of the three for lyric melody, 
being a positive genius in the field of the solo song. Stainer 
was a harmonist of great originality and a master of solid, 
massive, richly organized choral writing. Hopkins excelled in 
a certain easy fluency of part-writing, in which dexterity and 
grace of structure. were conspicuous. Both Hopkins and 
Stainer were famous as organists, the one serving more than 
fifty years at the Temple Church, and the other winning his 
international fame chiefly at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In church music, Sullivan will long be remembered as the 
last of the trio of fertile writers of tunes, of which Dykes and 
Barnby were his predecessors. Hopkins’ name is cherished in 
most affectionate regard by all who came to know his genial 
and catholic interest in every side of practical sacred music. 
Stainer doubtless stands above them both for the vigorous im- 
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press of his cultivated personality on all the standards of service 
music in the English Church, and for the enduring nobility and . 
interpretative- power of his anthems and cantatas. 

These were all men of high and devout character, Hopkins 
and Stainer conspicuously so. Each will serve as a fruitful in- 
spiration to scores of younger men. In the attempt positively to 
affect the rising generation, Stainer spent the last years of his 
arduous life, and it is likely that his devotion to this task was 
one reason for his seemingly premature death. He achieved no 
such brilliant popular renown as Sullivan, but it may be doubted 
whether any musician in England in recent years has so firmly 
and finely built himself into the fabric of her musical culture. 
For this reason his death, besides being the most recent, must 
be felt to be the greatest bereavement and loss. 





WE CAN but re-echo the expressions of surprise, indignation, 
and regret that come from all sides over the recent articles of 
our erstwhile fellow townsman, Mark Twain. It is amazing that 
so experienced and astute a man should have been so reckless at 
the beginning and so obstinately obfuscated at the end. It is 
exasperating to have him employ and maintain a perverted opin- 
ion in support of a moral issue in such a way as to inflict an 
enormous amount of immoral injury both on a far-away mis- 
sionary and on a venerable society. And it is most painful to 
watch this famous humorist, whose later works have often 
touched the high level of wholesome satire and whose heroic 
struggle with debt has won him admiration, now descending to 
positive slander, uttered in petulance and reiterated with heat. 
One’s mind recurs to the still more outrageous attack of Robert 
Louis Stevenson on Rev. Dr. Hyde. But we suspect that Mr. 
Clemens will be far more injured in popular estimation than was 
Stevenson, for he has less to fall back upon. We can only hope 
that he will yet see “a new light ” on the whole matter. 





Training of a Native Ministry 


THE TRAINING OF A NATIVE MINISTRY ON 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY GROUND * 


Missionaries differ as to the details — sometimes even as to 


the principles — of their work more, probably, than ministers 
at home. The reason is obvious. The great majority carry 
very considerable responsibilities, practically alone. It is easy 
to see that the circumstances favor the development of self- 
reliance. This usually carries with it the ability to think for 
one’s self and to stand by the resulting convictions. It is easy, 
also, to see that in non-episcopal missions the majority must 
rule, subject to modification of their decisions by the home so- 
ciety. 

In the consideration of a question like this, two methods of 
procedure are open to us: On the one hand, to reflect the 
opinion of the majority, as confirmed by the traditions and prac- 
tice of the parent society, even if in details it does not represent 
the writer’s opinion. On the other, to state one’s own convic- 
tions, whether others agree with them or not. In this paper 
the latter course will be pursued. In order to: prevent miscon- 
ceptions, however, it will be right to say that so far as the author 
is aware, all the brethren of his own mission would heartily 
agree with the general principles here set forth, while often crit- 
icising details. 

This discussion will be based on certain presuppositions, 
viz.: (1) That in the Acts and in the Epistles of Paul we have 
an inspired picture of missions. (2) That all can be led into the 
same loving spirit and robust common sense which character- 
ized Paul, if they really wish it, and do not assume preposses- 
sions or states of mind that practically exclude such leading. 
(3) That missions so guided (including the home churches in 
their organized capacity) can adapt the above inspired model to 


*Lectures in the “‘ Missions Course” of Hartford Seminary. Delivered during the 
winter term, roo. 
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modern circumstances, privileges, power, and resources without 
losing or at all changing the essential principles. 

' The discussion will take up the following topics: 

i I. The inspired (or shall we say, Pauline?) model. 

II. Departures from this model in the past history of mis- 
; | sions. 

| III. The model adapted to modern circumstances, with 
special reference to the training of a native ministry. 


















I. THe PAuLinE MODEL. 


It may be safely assumed that not without definite purpose 
were the operations of the great missionary to the Gentiles so 
fully recorded. We speak of Paul only, because in the Epistles 
of James, John, and Jude there is no material from which to 
gather data respecting the questions under discussion ; in those 
of Peter, the little there is only confirms Paul. 

i Looking at the Acts and Epistles of Paul from the stand- 
} point of missionary administration, we are impressed very forci- 












b bly by 

i (1) The degree to which the actors are in the background 
in their reports, and God is the source of success. Acts 14%, 
154, 219; I Cor. 3 passim. This may seem now to have no 
bearing on the question; later this bearing will more clearly 







appear. ai 5 
(2) The prominence of the local native church. We say 
i nothing of the parent Jewish church. But when, under Paul, 
as led by the Holy Spirit, the church begins to reach out to the 
Gentiles, there begins to be a basis for studying foreign mis- 
i sionary procedure. A person familiar with modern missionary 
literature is much impressed by the absence of the terms “our con- 
verts in —”, “ our people in —” ; but we find “ the church in —”, 
A “the brethren in—’, or “the saints in—”, etc. Acts 14%, 
i 15 4, 165, 2017; Rom. 16; I. Cor. 12. See how in I Cor. 1 *%, 
4 and 35 and 4! he combats the idea of possession. I Cor. 4% 
does not militate at all against what we are saying. See also 
I Cor. 16; II Cor. 1';, Phil. 1'; I Thes. 11; etc. More im- 
portant than any particular verse or verses is the spirit breathing 
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through all the Pauline part of the Acts and all the Epistles 
of Paul. segs ac ae 

It is not necessary for us to decide just what is the meaning of 
écxAnoia here. Whether it means an organized or a practically 
unorganized body, it is very plain that the Christian communi- 
ties were looked upon as independent, and as constituting true 
churches, in the same sense that the parent church was called 
a true church. 

(3) The quick development of the native ministry. Acts 
1473, 2017; I Cor. 435; Phil. 1'; I Tim. 3 passim, 57 and 
passim; II Tim. 27; Titus 157; Hebrews 13174; I Peter 51%. 

What does the native ministry mean?. We take it to mean 
the local ministry; not apostles and their immediate followers, 
but those appointed in the newly-gathered churches, as teach- 
ers and elders. I and II Tim. and Titus presuppose them.* 

Notice also that none of the references to them speak of 
them as a- new institution. They seem to have been assumed 
as necessary from the very first. 

(4) The responsibility of the native church, Acts 201735, 
especially vv. 28-31. Strongly implied in I Cor. 3 "4, etc., where 
Paul does not pretend to send anyone to keep the Corinthians 
straight. This probably means little to those unacquainted with 
modern missionary methods, but much to those who are ex- 
perienced on those lines. In I Cor. 5 +5 he holds them responsi- 
ble and takes no action himself except calling them to do their 
duty. Compare verses 12 and 13 of same chapter. See also 
II Cor. 2 passim, 13 5 (but compare on other side the 2d verse), 
I Thes. 5 %4. , 

(5) How unlimited the love, and how limited the authority 
of his attitude toward these churches, Rom. 12', Acts 20 17°38, 
He sends Timothy, I Cor. 417. Notice how tenderly expressed, 
yet the following verses show authority in reserve. I Cor. 16%, 
also 4*5; II Cor. 77%3, Note particularly from a missionary 
standpoint (relation to native church) II Cor. 7**. Notice also 

. on general question II Cor. 8 and ™ (“advice”); also 23d 


*“In his earliest. letters toa European Church, Paul urges the recognition and es- 
teem of ‘those who labor among you and preside over you in the Lord and admonish 
you,’ thus implying a local administration, though not further defining it. I Thes. 
5:12.” (Encyclopedia Biblicia, Vol. I, p. 825.) 
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verse, “ fellow helper concerning you.” See how he keeps his 
authority in the background, except in moments of indignation, 
as II Cor. 10%", when the authority is asserted; but, after all, 
how quickly it disappears. It is implied in Col. 25. See also 
I Thes. 2", 41. See Philemon — the matter of Onesimus. But 
see how he watches over conduct, I Cor. passim, and how over 
conduct and doctrine, Epistle to Galatians. 

(6) How his work was proclaiming the Gospel, organizing 
the results, and then leaving the churches to themselves, exer- 
cising only a little oversight. Rom, 1%; I Cor. 1%, and 7 
(showing how little he entered into questions sometimes con- 
sidered of paramount importance), II Cor. 5 7° and the general 
tenor of all his writings and practice. All Paul’s Epistles show 
how carefully he watched over his churches ; their contents show 
how completely he held them responsible for themselves. 

(7) No financial help at all is given to these missionary 
churches, but, on the other hand, is asked of them sometimes, 
not for the support of church institutions, but to relieve suffer- 
ing among the brethren. I Cor. 163 and II Cor. 8 passim, 
also goth chapter, etc. 

(8) How unessential local prejudices were let alone, in the 
way of adaptation to locality. See I Cor. 9 °3, and in the light 
of this passage read all the epistles. 


Now, what changes are necessary to adapt this model to 
modern circumstances, power, and resources? 

As to (1). No comment is necessary, so far as individuals 
are concerned, on this point, viz.: making God’s agency always 
prominent and keeping that of the human actors in the back- 
ground. It may, however, be considered an open question 
whether the Protestant denominations do not think and speak 
of their own agency, and insensibly assume a feeling of owner- 
ship to a degree less happy than the fraternal relation which 
should exist. P 

As to (2), (3), (4), (5), and (8). In adapting to modern re- 
sources and conditions the Pauline model, we take the ground’ 
that the wisest missionary policy is that which follows most 
closely the Apostolic method. As to (2), the prominence of the 
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local native church, (3) quick development of the native ministry, 
(4) putting responsibility onto the native church, (5) the atti- 
tude which makes a missionary a brother, not a master (it was 
stated above differently), and (8) the attitude which treats local 
prejudices and aspirations kindly, there are no reasons for 
changing Paul’s methods, excépt prejudices which have arisen 
from long-continued courses of paternalism. 

As to (6) and (7). In adapting (6), the way Paul limited 
himself to proclaiming the Gospel and organizing the results, 
and (7) financial independence, we hold that modern circum- 
stances, the ability and resources of.the church, the number of 
those who are able to instruct, and the way the world has been 
made accessible through improved methods of communication, 
make it fit that the missionary churches be helped whenever the 
help is really an advantage to them. Any degree of help is 
- advantageous which really tends to make the native~churches 
strong, independent, and able sooner to stand by themselves as 
self-respecting, self-governing, self-supporting, and self-propa- 
gating churches. Missionary literature has become very familiar 
with the terms “ self-supporting, and “ self- 
propagating.” I think the term “self-respecting” is an im- 
portant addition. The remaining three specifications will 
quickly follow when true ‘self-respect has been evoked. 

But while we seem to depart here from the Pauline model, it 
is a legitimate development. The church of to-day in the most 
favored lands enjoys the heritage of nearly nineteen centuries 
of development. So far as we, can make these missionary 
churches partakers. of our spiritual blessings, it is our duty to 
do.so. Hence the diffusion of the Bible, of Christian literature, 
all education that tends toward the great aim, and all medical 
work that really opens the way of the Gospel, are well within 
what can be considered a legitimate development of the model 
given us. ; 

Or, it may be put in another way. In Paul’s time all was 
imparted to the Gentile churches which the parent church had 
to impart. Should we do the same thing it would mean con- 
siderably more than proclaiming the Gospel and organizing 
churches. We can help them more with great advantage. 


‘ 99 66 99 


self-governing, 
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To illustrate: Fifty years ago it was considered no misfor- 
tune for a young man to be obliged to work his way through 
college; now, no one who has the means of helping his son 
thinks of compelling him to do that.. And yet, it did make a 
man self-reliant. Now, however, we consider that, though a 
great advantage, it is overborne by the disadvantages. The aim 
is well shown forth in the Pauline model—the independent 


native church. The only way to develop this is through a ro- _ 


bust native ministry. The circumstances of different countries 
vary widely, but usually it seems necessary to use money in de- 
veloping a native ministry. So far as this hastens the end 
toward which we aim and its use is limited to absolute neces- 
sity, it seems a wise plan. Experience shows that such a min- 
istry must, as a whole, be composed of married men. The de- 
velopment of the wife, while usually a less-prolonged process, 


is still just as important, and thus the general and the woman’s - 


boards work together for the accomplishing of one great end. 
Whatever hastens this end is legitimate. 


II. DEPARTURES FROM THE APOSTOLIC MODEL, IN THE PAST 
History OF MIsSsIONs. 


These departures have, in the history of missions, been very 
serious. 

(1) Ancient missions. 

With the rise of a sacerdotal ministry and a liturgical worship, 
and with doctrine and practice become sacramentarian, mission- 
ary work, so far as it was carried on at all, slowly changed, so 


that from being a proclamation of the Gospel it became a teach- — 


ing of its rites and ceremonies. Though the change was far 
from complete in his time, it is very sad to see the good Chrysos- 
tom so troubled about getting martyrs’ bones for his missionary 
churches in Phoenicia. Still, the idea of developing independent 
churches does not seem to have been lost easily or soon. Mis- 
sionaries go out from time to time, teach their rites and cere- 
monies, sometimes teach and translate the Bible, but do bring 
the nations to whom they minister considerable improvement, 
and often the result is a national church. 
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(2) Roman Catholic missions. 

From our standpoint, Roman Catholic missions have gone 
entirely wrong. With the church and not God continually ex- 
alted ; with the native church kept purposely dependent and sub- 
ject to Rome and guided by a foreign clergy ; and’ with the Gos- 
pel as contained in the Bible withheld in great measure and a 
liturgy taking its place, it is hard to see where wider divergence 
from the original model can be imagined and yet keep up any 
semblance to a Christian church. 

(3) Protestant missions. 

Coming to Protestant missions, it is hard for us to realize 
how absolutely untrodden was the field entered by the first 
Protestant missionaries. At that time very little was known 
respecting the missionary efforts of the*church since the apos- 
tles’ time. Most of those missions had for their object the 
teaching of ritual, or rather the propagation of Christianity con- 
ceived of mainly as a system of rites and ceremonies. Hence, 
had the first Protestant missionaries known much about them 
they would not have been led to the true theory of missions. 

When Ziegenbalg and Plutscho went to Travancore in 1705 
they started right in giving such importance to the translation 
of the Bible, making it possible for their adherents to really 
know something of the content of the Gospel and to be “ ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason 
of the hope that is in you.” In this respect they differed widely 
from Catholic missions. But, on the other hand, they seem to 
have fallen into the curse of modern Protestant missions — in 


one word, paternalism. 


In showing how Protestant missions slowly found their way 
from the old methods to the modern common-sense methods, 
we will examine somewhat the history, so far as this question is 
concerned, of three modern societies. 

(a) The Church Missionary Society. 

The History of the Church Missionary Society, by Eugene 
Stock, is our chief authority. Mr. Stock (Vol. II, p. 412) 413) 
draws a striking picture of early mission methods. 


“In early days the paternal system prevailed in Missions. In Indian 
phrase, the missionary was Mabap (father and mother) to his converts. 
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His spirit was that of St. Paul at Thessalonica, ‘We were gentle among 
you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children.’ The sheep had to be 
shepherded, and the missionary was the shepherd. Evangelistic work 
was transformed into pastoral work and the evangelist became the pastor. 
Now pastoral care of the converts was of course indispensable; but not 
at the cost of the evangelization of the heathen. The spirit of the mis- 
sionaries was right; was their method wrong? It was so in part. The 
result of it was that agencies and money designed to evangelize the 
heathen were used to make provision for the worship and instruction of 
Christians; and in India at least the converts who in their heathen days 
had paid heavily for their religious rites now got them for nothing. With 
this they were quite content; they looked to the missionary for every- 
thing, and they were not disappointed. There was much that was attrac- 
tive in the system to the outward eye. A mission village with a kindly 
German missionary in the central bungalow — the Germans were ideal for 
this work — pleased every visitor. But such a mission could never have 
its etithanasia in a self-governing, self-supporting, self-extending church.” 


By “euthanasia” Mr. Stock means. the ideal termination of 
a mission, ceasing to be because Christian institutions have be- 
come so well grounded that no longer is there any need for them. 

Again Mr. Stock says (Vol. II, p. 412), in speaking of the 
independent native church: 


“ There is no sign in the first half of the century,,or at all events in 
the first forty years, that any one either in the Church of England or out- 
side of it had given a thought to the matter. Henry Venn led the way 
with his powerful mind; and with no experience or precedents to guide 
him, he gradually formed conclusions and worked out plans which have 
since been adopted in substance by most missionary societies sufficiently 
advanced to have Christian communities to think about.” 


This claim will be referred to again later on. 

Again (Vol. II, p. 413): 

“ Thus, in November, 1849, just a year after the Jubilee Commemora- 
tion, there appeared in No. 7 of the new Church Missionary Intelligencer 
an article entitled ‘ Native Christians under European Superintendence, 
the Hope of Missions.’ ‘Under European Superintendence.’ Then the 
true euthanasia was not yet thought of even as a hope. . . . Any- 
thing like church organization is not even alluded to. The application 
is an appeal for able men to superintend the congregations. ‘The heir,’ 
quotes the writer, from St. Paul, ‘aslongasheisachild . . . is under 
tutors and governors.’ ‘ What a high office,’ the article concludes, ‘ for 
the Epropean missionary.’ And so it was and is, but was the child never 
to grow up?” 


On the other hand, see how Mackay of Uganda, of the same 
society, when on his way to Uganda some thirty-eight years 
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later, looks forward with interest to the time when there would 
be a black bishop. (Mackay of Uganda, p. 73). 
Again (Vol. II, p. 414): 


“Lack of missionaries led to pushing of native agency.” 

“ And as it was the inadequate supply of men that led the society to 
employ more natives, so it was the inadequate supply of funds that led it 
to make resolute efforts to throw the native churches on their own re- 
sources. This remedy for lack of funds was not thought of in earlier 
days. When the income fell short it was extension that was checked, 
it was the young missions that suffered . . . But sounder views came 
gradually to be adopted. The true lesson intended by these interruptions 
of financial progress was understood. It was perceived that not the newer 
but the older missions should be dealt with, by ‘moving’ the native 
congregations to a proper sense of their obligations.” 


Venn’'s first minute was adopted by the committee in 1851. 


Again (Vol. II, p. 415): 

“The Special. Finance Report of 1841 . . . had urged that the 
converts should support their own ministry; but this was to prepare the 
way for it to be endowed by Government.” 


Again, p. 413: 

“The Jubilee statement which succinctly reviews the whole work of 
the Society is absolutely silent on the question; but it was announced that 
a portion of the Jubilee Fund would be ‘employed in assisting native 
Christian churches to support their own native ministers and 


institutions.’ ” 


The great contrast between the former and the present 
method cannot better.be shown perhaps than by noting that at 
the time of Mr. Venn’s note they were entirely supporting all 
their congregations, though they had been active as a society 
for fifty-three years. As a contrast we quote some statistics of 
the Uganda mission. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
this is a phenomenally successful mission. 

Founded 1877. First martyrs 1885. Hannington killed 
later in 1885. Great persecution 1886-87. Six natives admitted 
to deacon’s orders in 1893 (C. M. S. Hist., Vol. III, p. 447). By 
the end of 1895, 200 teachers and evangelists were all paid en- 
tirely by natives; 200 buildings were thronged every Sunday ; 
10,000 copies of Luganda New Testament in circulation ; 6,000 
souls under daily instruction; 50,000 who could read. (C. M. 
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S. Hist., Vol. III, p. 738). What wonder that a mission count- 
ing within eighteen years such names as Mackay, Hannington, 
French, Pilkington, and Tucker upon its rolls should be suc- 
cessful! 


(b) The Baptist Missionary Union. 


Certainly the nineteenth century has seen no greater mis- 
sionary than Judson, but the book Gold and the Gospel makes 
the statement that he did not wish to ask money from his con- 
gregations in their earlier years (for their own support, of course), 
lest, under the influence of their Buddhist ideas, they should 
consider that they had gained some merit (p. 133). 

Again, in a book called Rivers in the Desert (p. 286), Dr. Jud- 
son is quoted as follows: 

“ Few of the natives that I pay know how much they get. 
This may save some trouble, but how about the results in char- 
acter of such suspicious methods? 

In_the same book (p. 272) we read: 


“Tt had been Judson’s steady aim to raise up a native ministry. Be- 
lieving that without it Christianity. could never take root among a people, 
he had surrounded himself with men whose gifts and graces seemed to 
promise success in the work of evangelization. One of his most marked 
characteristics was the art he possessed of attaching laborers to his service 
and of stimulating them to hopeful effort.” 


” 


But see the standpoint. Everything gathers not around the 
native church, but around the missionary. 

The same book (p. 245, note) gives a most pleasing picture 
of Judson rejoicing over his native pastors. 


“T asked Thah-a to go with me, but he thinks it quite impossible on 
account of having so many irons in the fire, that is, hopeful inquirers, 
whom he must stay to bring forward and baptize. He is as solicitous and 
busy as a hen, pressing about her chickens. It is quite refreshing to hear 
him talk on the subject.and see what a nice careful old shepherd he makes.” 


How strange to read this and then see above how the work 
was looked upon as centering not around the native church, but 
around Judson, and to see how in business matters he did not 
hesitate to take courses which were based on the idea that they 
could not be trusted. 
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The earliest missions, certainly those to India, seem to have 
gone on the basis of giving everything. The Orientals are al- 
most always very willing to receive, and all too often willing to 
dissimulate in order to receive. - This temptation comes to them 
on lines where they are least able to resist. The earlier mis- 
sionaries were, of course, td the last degree rejoiced to receive 
their first converts. Usually these would be severely perse- 
cuted and often cut off from their livelihood. What more nat- 
ural than that they should be helped? What more natural than 
that this help should be continued? Finally, by a very natural 
development, we find the converts expecting to be helped — 
their self-respect gone, and the missionary begins to write home 
how mercenary they are. 

A quotation from the experience of the American Board is 
instructive (Missionary Herald, 1856, p. 276): 

“The experiment of having meetings in the villages every Sabbath, 
conducted by catechists, has succeeded better than was expected. The 


attendance continues as good as at first, and the catechists seem much 
encouraged.” 


By this it would seem that no real responsibility was put on 
catechists until this time, though the mission had been in exist- 
ence for forty years. 


“ One good result of the effort has been that it has given the catechists 
more confidence in themselves and led them to feel more their responsi- 
bility. As a result of this the people have more confidence in them, and 
in many cases apparently give them the credit of doing the work, be-. 
cause they are really interested in it and not to please the missionaries. 
We labor in hope that these efforts will be owned and blessed of the Lord.” 


Surely this is not very good testimony regarding the motives 
usually attributed to the native preachers by the people in gen- 
eral. 

Another quotation is from a missionary standpoint and very 
painful. (Gold and Gospel, p. 69): 


“In my early years of missionary labor, before I was fully acquainted 
with native character, I was decidedly in favor of ordaining the promi- 
nent assistants, but of late I have been so fully persuaded of their general 
unfitness for the ministerial office that I could not in conscience consent 
to the ordination of a single one with whom I have been acquainted.” 
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Compare, in contrast, If Cor. 7: “I rejoice therefore that 
I have confidence in you in all things.” This, too, written to 
his most troublesome congregation, in which actual crime had 
developed ! 

The developing of these traits, under paternalism, made the 
appointment of natives as preachers, and especially as ordained 
pastors, to be long deferred. The converts, of course, continue 
to hang on to the missionary, instead of developing into 
churches, ministered unto and supported by their own people. 
In this respect Mr. Abbott — of whom more hereafter — seems 
to have been wise beyond his time. He appears like a prophet 
in his clear understanding of problems, which, at the time, were 
not grasped by his associates. (Gold and Gospel, p. 74, etc.) 

There are two distinct issues involved: Treating the native 
pastor or preacher so he can respect himself; and the develop- 
ment of the self-supporting, self-governing, and self-extending 
church, 

The question of the self-respect of the preacher is funda- 
mental. In reading the older missionary literature, one thing 
impresses us painfully—the attitude assumed toward the 
native pastor or preacher. It is purely the attitude of master 
to servant. There can be, in the discussion of this question, no 
more important subject than this — the attitude of the mission- 
ary toward the native worker. 

All possible systems of relation between the missionary and 
the native brethren are resolvable into two systems. ‘The es- 
sence of the one is the relation of master to servant; the essence 
of the other is the standing together as brother and brother. 

We find very many instances — probably the great majority 
were so— where the relation of missionary and native worker 
was one of love, but it was the relation of master to servant, 
nevertheless. Sometimes an exceptidn occurs, as when Abbott 
of the Karen Mission, as far back as 1850, protested against the 
term “ assistant ” or “ helper,” as implying inferiority in the way 
it was used. (Gold and Gospel, p. 154.) : 

Under the relation of master and servant, what appeal is 
there to the best in man? He knows he is regarded as not 
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worthy of confidence — at least, complete confidence, and, hu- 
man nature being the same the world over, his worse rather 
than his better side is stimulated. Of course, this was not done 
deliberately, but, as with most untried fields of human activity, 
we attain to the best way through the experience learned by our 
blunders. 

This Mr. Abbott, referred to above, seems to have been a 
most remarkable missionary, and, years before such a thing was 
thought of, he seems to have had correct views about self-sup- 

, port and self-government, and the correct principle of extension. 
Mr. Stock claims that Dr. Venn took the first steps in working 
out the problem of the self-supporting, native church. Probably 
it was thought out independently by more than Dr. Venn. 

The date of Dr. Venn’s first minute was 1851 —at least it 
was adopted that year by the committee. But (Gold and the 
Gospel, p. 121) we find a letter from Mr. Abbott under date of 
November 21, 1848, in which he says: 


“Our statistics at the close of 1848 stand as follows: Churches, 36; 
members, 4,341 reported in Bassim and Arakan; . . . native preachers, 
44; . . . The executive committee will be glad to hear that but six 
hundred rupees were expended on these pastors, native preachers, and 
schools during the year 1848.” 


Again on p.-122 we read: 


“ At our recent meeting the native preachers unanimously and cheer- 
fully gave up the relation they have hitherto sustained to the mission, and 
are in future to rely entirely on their churches for support. Native pastors 
to be supported by native churches is the principle by which they are to be 
governed.” 


A foot-note on same page explains: 


“Of course Rupees 600 from America is meant. The Karens them- 
selves must have given several times that amount in cash and its equiva- 
lent. Abbott and Beecher had an appropriation that year of Rupees 1,500 
for these very objects, of which they thought it wise to spend but Rupees 
600. If they had paid their unexcelled assistants Rupees 80 each, the 
Maulmain Karen rate, they would have required Rupees 3,520 for preachers 
alone; or if they had paid them at the Maulmain Burman rate, nearly 
Rupees 8,000 would have been consumed before beginning on schools. 
They were singular in their views (for that time), their assistants received 
a singular training at their hands, and God honored them with singular 
success.” 


May —2 
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Mr. Abbott seems not at all to have received the credit 
due him as a far-seeing missionary, who, years before this date 
(1848), saw clearly into true missionary principles and pleaded 
for them when no one else, either on the mission field or at 
home, would listen. (See Gold and the Gospel, a most valuable 
book, but not written in the best spirit.) Mr. Beecher had 
joined him only recently when the above was written, but fell 
at once into his views. But Abbott and Beecher, while very 
far-seeing in these lines, seemed often to fall into the mistake, 
then very prevalent, of not treating their native brethren as they 
would like to be treated themselves. In a very unpleasant par- 
agraph (p. 122) he speaks as no one should speak, even of erring 
native brethren. 

A year later (pp. 153, 154) Abbott was arguing that the native 
churches must be self-propagating. This was, however, two 
years before the minute of Mr. Venn alluded to above. The 
other missionaries seem at the time to have thought very dif- 
ferently, and Mr. Abbott and Mr. Beecher were alone. Now, 
however, their principles are almost universally accepted. 


(c) The American Board. 


As Congregationalists, the course of this society naturally 
interests us more than any other. Precise information is not 
always at hand, but when Aintab Station was formed in 1847, 
the little congregation with no church members at all as yet and 
only a few worshipers were at once pressed to help pay their 
expenses, and did so. In 1856 they supported their own native 
pastor. At the Ecumenical Council it was claimed (Record E. 
C., Vol. II, p. 292) that Harpoot was the first of the stations in 
Turkey to begin to press self-support. The date given is, how- 
ever, the period of stringency in the early years of our Civil War. 
The matter was pressed in Aintab years before, and the church 
at Aintab began entirely to support its native pastor in 1856. 
It cannot be denied, however, that in the later, fuller develop- 
ment Harpoot took the lead. 

In 1849 the duty of propagating the Gospel was pressed 
upon the church of Aintab to such a degree and accepted so 
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cheerfully that one-third the membership left Aintab in the early 
months of this year (two years before Mr. Venn’s minute) to 
preach the Gospel to the cities around them. With such suc- 
cess did they sow the seed that it can be truly said that the 
present Central Turkey Mission has resulted solely from the 
diligent cultivation of the seed then sown, or sown later by 
churches which trace their origin to the efforts continued over 
three years of the Aintab church. Within five years we see sev- 
eral churches organized, not around a missionary as a nucleus, 
but on the basis of a purely native church. 

A comparison of the first two missions of the Board and the 
mission just spoken of, which had the advantage of more than 
three decades of experience gained by the Board in the former 


missions, is very instructive. 


1st native 
First church self-supporting 
Founded ordination organized church 


Mahratta Mission, 1812 1854 1827 ; 
Ceylon Mission, 1815 1855 1821 (?) 1867 
Central Turkey Miss’n, 1847 1856 1848 1856 


It must be acknowledged, however, that the last mission had 
a great advantage, in that Bible distribution had preceded the 
establishment of the mission. Its early development was phe- 
nomenal. None the less true is it that missions founded at that 
time profited very much by the mistakes of the missions founded 
several decades earlier. 

In 1854-55 the deputation to India was sent out, and spent 
considerable time in the Indian missions. Other deputations 
have gone out from time to time, but the effects of those deputa- 
tions were confined to the missions visited, with the exception 
of very great satisfaction in the home field with the results at- 
tained — notably so in the deputation in 1883 to the Turkish 
missions, and the deputation of 1895 to Japan — because they 
met successfully situations that were causing much anxiety. 
The action taken by this deputation to India, however, occa- 
sioned the most intense excitement at home and led to an extra 
“Annual Meeting.” At this meeting a committee of the most 
Prominent leaders, including such men as Dr. Leonard Bacon 
and President Mark Hopkins, was appointed to make a 
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thorough investigation and report. This was done at the reg- 
ular Annual Meeting of the same year. It would be hard to 
find a paper showing more convincingly the evils of the old sys- 
tem. At this: meeting the policy of the Board was discussed, 
and since then has been carried out on somewhat different lines. 

A few statistics appear in this special report, which are very 
impressive, at least to us who live at a time when making the 
new communities help themselves is an axiom in missions. 

Of those born within the limits of Tillapaly Station (Ceylon 
Mission) 101 had been educated in whole or in part at the Bat- 
ticotta Seminary. Of these, 46 were professed heathen, 35 pro- 
fessed Christians, 20 neutral. Seventy-two were still living 
within the confines of the station. Of these last, 39 were pro- 
fessing heathen, 16 were professing Christians, and 17 were 
neutral. Of the 16 professing Christians, nine were receiving 
salaries from the mission! The whole number of church mem- 
bers this year was 50 at the beginning and 47 at the close of the 
year. 

On the same page we read: “If the salaries of the mis- 
sion were to stop there are only two or three of the Christians 
‘whom we could depend upon as permanent residents.” They 
might not relapse irtto heathenism, but American money was 
holding them together as a community. 

There is on p. 35 (Report of Board for 1856) a very interest- 
ing summary of results pro and con of work in the mission to 
date. It is too long to be reproduced entire. A few extracts 
from the “con” side are instructive. 

“The great body of the church are more or less pecuniarily connected 
with the mission.” 

“This fact has made church membership a thing to be desired for its 
pecuniary advantages.” 

“The heathen generally consider it a privilege to have some of their 
relatives connected with the church and mission employment, as they're- 
ceive ready money.” 

“ This pecuniary relation tends to destroy their power as a witnessing 
church among the heathen.” ; 

“Those church members who have been trained in boarding-schools 
as children, where they have received everything from the mission, at 
length come to claim as a right what they have long been accustomed to 
receive as gratuity.” 
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In the same report (p. 37) Mr. Spaulding, a missionary of 
thirty-six years’ experience at that time, makes this declaration: 


“The simple preaching of the Gospel among the people of India, when 
catechisms and Scripture history are not and have not been taught to the 
children, has, thus far, had very little effect. Conversion simply by preach- 
ing, as the term is generally used, is yet to a very great extent theory.” 

But how about the foolishness of preaching? How about 
the great success of the China Inland Mission? 

Later on (p. 53) the same committee quote from the Pru- 
dential Committee, giving, as requested, their views of proper 
missionary policy. The note on Native Agency is very inter- 
esting. 

“ The things which the missionaries have themselves heard they should 
commit to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also. The rais- 
ing up of'a native ministry according to the pattern which Paul has given 
us, should be a prominent object. Every man who can be made useful in 
proclaiming the truths of the Bible, whether as a preacher, a catechist, 
or a colporteur, should be enlisted in this service unless there are para- 
mount claims upon him. And he should be advanced from one post of 
usefulness to another, as fast as he proves himself worthy of the honor.” 


But see a paragraph later: 


“To what extent may the preaching agency be developed? It should 
never transcend the limits of a wise and watchful control —in other words, 
a mission should be able at all times to work its corps of helpers with ease 
and efficiency.” 


Which is, being interpreted, the native helper is not to be 
trusted, and the body of preachers is not to be developed to a 
degree which places it beyond sharp control. We find ourselves 
in quite other than a Pauline atmosphere. 

No one familiar with the methods and missionary literature 
of that time can charge that we have misinterpreted the para- 
graph; but we must remember this was forty-five years ago. 

At present the Board congratulates itself on nothing more 
than the free development of the native ministry which has taken 
place in all its missions, and the large number of pastors who 
are absolutely free from any control by missionaries because 
ministering to churches which are entirely self-supporting. 

The fact that the Board withdraws ecclesiastical control from 
its own missionaries as soon as in any mission there are enough 
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native pastors to form an Association and assume control 
makes it clear how far from the spirit shown above is the present 
policy. Missionaries do take part in ecclesiastical matters, but 
only when invited to do so. 

Coming more particularly to self-government, the report of 
the Mahratta Mission for 1855 is very interesting. They had 
just changed their system and had ordained their first pastor. 
The report (p. 3) says: 


“The advantages of this system” (7. e., of having native pastors and 
putting responsibility upon them) “are very great. The native pastor has 
the responsibility of the instruction of his flock and of introducing new 
members to the church as well as the administration of discipline, and it 
removes a great load from the missionary. . . . The responsibility 
rests where it ought, on the native pastor and the native members of the 
church. Heretofore we have been afraid to put so great a responsibility 
on the shoulders of our native brethren, but the actual working of the 
system since we have introduced this plan has shown us that our fears 
are groundless.” 


But even then they did not have by any means the strong 
position they have now. They were expected to lean on the 
missionary, ask his advice on any and every point, and, if the 
author is correctly informed by members of the church of that 
time, did not at Aintab, and probably in other places also, really 
control the pulpit. This is an important point, but discussion 
of it is reserved for the positive treatment of the question later. 

The same report, quoted just above, speaks emphatically in 
condemnation of the old plan for schools, whereby they were 
free, and people so much helped in every way. 

In the little table given above the two Indian missions were 
chosen as examples because the earliest missions of the Board, 
and also because they were the objective point of the deputation 
mentioned above, which occasioned so much interest and ex- 
citement. The results practically revolutionized the attitude of 
the Board towards several questions. Only the two most prom- 
inent are of interest to us now: (1) The Board became for 
some time very lukewarm on the subject of education, other 
than rudimentary education in the vernacular. The Board was, 
however, avoiding evils of which it had had sad experience in 
Ceylon, but went too far. This, however, was corrected when 
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Dr. N. G. Clark became Secretary. (2) But, on the other hand, 
the Board has always, since that time, been very aggressive on 
the subject of the native ministry. 


Recapitulation. 

The early Protestant missions (we may say before 1850), as 
a whole, swerved from the model. They did not emphasize the 
native church, did not push the development of a native minis- 
try (at least in the sense that the term is now understood), kept 
responsibility and authority in their own hands, and usually used 
money pretty freely. 

From the date mentioned above until now there has been 
continual improvement, so that now the development of the self- 
supporting, self-governing, and self-extending native church as 
soon as possible has become an axiom in the science of missions. 

Let us now turn to 


III. Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIVE MINISTRY. 


Unless proper emphasis is put on the native church, it is im- 
possible to develop a strong native ministry. Assuming that 
this is done, we pass on now to consider such a ministry. 

Of course, it will be understood that whatever is said is from 
the standpoint of a new mission. In many of the well-developed 
missions, where many families have been Christian for several 
generations, the problem of the native ministry — except in the 
problems which arise from the poverty which obtains in most 
mission fields —is not so very different from the problem of 
the ministry at home. 

In taking up this third division, let us understand: 

(1) What we are after; 

(2) The material from which it must be evolved; 

Then let us develop 

(3) The means of attaining our end. 

(1) What are we after, priests? or prophets? Are we after 
men who, having no ideals, perform a round of duties, and are 
in reward put into the priest’s office that they may eat a piece 
of bread; or are we after men who have the ideal of a prophet, 
are prophets themselves, and to the best of their ability are 
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speaking for God? They may be very weak, they may be in- 
ferior, as the world regards them, to some of their brethren who 
have abandoned their ideals and are merely performing a round 
of duties; but still they are true prophets, and their lives will be 
a success. It is probably true that at home few enter the min- 
istry of our denominations without true views of the ministry, 
but equally true that altogether too many lose their ideals and 
slide back into the condition where, though it will not be ac- 
knowledged, their ministry becomes a mere round of duties, re- 
sulting in a means of support. 

If there is such danger in America, it is several-fold greater 
on the missionary field. The lack of resources, making the 
attaining to and realizing of high ideals much more difficult, is 
in part the reason, but a still more prevalent reason is that to 
which attention is now called, viz.: 

(2) The material from which it must be developed. 

Missionaries sometimes have very fine material come to them, 
cultivated men. There seems to be no reason why we should 
not expect to find occasionally, a cultured Cyprian, who, edu- 
cated and well trained while yet a heathen, will after thorough 
conversion become very soon an able Christian leader. Mrs. 
F. Howard Taylor gives a very interesting account of a very ~ 
striking instance. (Report of Ecumenical Conference, II, p. 271.) 
That he did not formally connect himself with any missionary 
organization makes him none the less a very impressive ex- 
ample. In this case he was not only a preacher himself, but a 
very successful trainer of preachers. In actual experience, how- 
ever, such cases seem rare when compared with the whole num- 
ber of those who enter the gospel ministry on the foreign mis- 
sionary field. Perhaps Mrs. Taylor has suggested the true 
reason why we do not have more. “I do believe if we prayed 
for more of these men, we should get more of them, and a man 
like that is a mighty force.” (Report E. C., II, p. 272.) 

On the other hand, we should by no means judge them by 
the same standard which we would use in more favored coun- 
tries, at least until considerable time has elapsed, giving oppor- 
tunity for development. 
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In my early missionary experience I was once, when talking 
with a very successful missionary of wide experience, severely 
criticising some of our people. His answer was: “ Remember 
that we have a thousand years of growth behind us, they only 
forty.” It is only when we think of our heritage and remember 
how splendid it is, and remember that our candidates for the 
ministry in mission fields have no such splendid past to look back 
upon, or that, if they have had a fine development in the remote 
past, cut off by ages of darkness from that remote past, they do 
not in any true sense enter into that heritage — it is only when 
we think of this that we have the sympathy necessary in order 
to properly. approach this problem. 

If entirely untouched by the West, we usually find that: 

(a) They are without ideals. We are not speaking of the 
material world. A man may have high ideals of material beauty 
and be able to realize those ideals in forms of beauty and utility, 
but be entirely without any ideal about the good, the true, the 
spiritual. When converted, his eyes open to these things, but 
we must allow time for growth before we make high demands. 

(b) At the same time he probably will not have much self- 
respect. He may have plenty of false pride, but very rarely any 
of the true pride, in the beginning of his career. So he may 
overreach and do things that we do not consider honorable. 
But let us give Christianity time to get a good hold before we 
begin to judge him, remembering that in thgse countries such 
acts are usually considered to be a matter of course and to be 
without moral quality. 

(c) He does not believe in his fellow man. He is suspicious. 
In thinking or speaking of any specific act he will attribute it to 
a lower rather than‘a higher motive if possible to do so. He 
would overreach and deceive others without hesitation, if pos- 
sible, and believes every one would do the same by him. We 
know, however, that after conversion such failings do not dis- 
appear by miracle, any more than they do in America. Were it 
so, the grand sixth chapter of Romans would never have been 
written. Only let us remember the circumstances and judge 
with more leniency than we would judge our own people who 
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have had so many more advantages and so much better environ- 
ment. 

(d) Living in countries where there is no conception what- 
ever (remember we are assuming that this is an entirely new 
mission) of religion as a life, but only as a round of duties, his 
conception of the ministry will probably be the priestly concep- 
tion until his ideas have been lifted to a higher plane. 

(e) Money will probably occupy a greater place in his 
thoughts than is the case with the average minister at home. 
In his mind it will probably take the form of compensation 
rather than merely the right of those in spiritual work to “ live 
of the Gospel” (I Cor. 9 4). When we consider their poverty 
and the way they live, it is not surprising that wealth should 
seem to them the summum bonum. It is our work to give them 
higher ideals, making property a means only, not an end. 

(f) As a matter of course, his ability to understand spiritual 
conceptions will be very limited, until time has passed. In fact, 
the great mass of converts will probably never be able to give 
much suggestion and help, though they will imbibe eagerly. It 
is on a few of the more hopeful that our hopes must be placed 
at the outset. When, however, the work grows so that there is 
any considerable number of young men who ‘have been born 
into and grown up in Christian conditions, the problem soon 
becomes practically the same as in the home churches. 

(3) How shall we develop this material into a ministry com- 
posed truly of prophets of God? 

We must remember that the percentage of failures may, 
in an entirely new mission, be very considerable. We must not 
forget our Lord’s parable of the net (Matt. 13 4748). While 
there it is spoken of as taking place at the last day, it is no less 
true that when the Gospel first comes to a place, more than in 
old established Christian communities, its method of working 
is to throw out the net and take pretty much all that comes; but 
none the less a process of selection begins at once. Some do not 
live the new life, even when judged in the most charitable way. 
Some, later, lose all interest; and so the process of selection 
goes on, without any effort or wish on the part of the mis- 
sionary to accelerate it. 
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It will be much the same with the native ministry. At first 
the only way is to take the more promising, the more zealous, 
and try them. Under the circumstances they must be chosen 
almost at the outset, not toward the close of their education. 
There will be a very considerable number of failures, but this 
is inherent in the circumstances, and, moreover, is what our 
Lord told us would be the case. 

The training of the native preacher must proceed on the 
welléknown lines: (a) the intellectual training; (b) the spiritual 
training. These are amply treated in current missionary litera- 
ture. There is a third point very little spoken of in the older 
missionary literature, but somewhat more prominent in later 
missionary literature, namely, (c) the development of true man- 
hood. 


(a) The intellectual training. 

Perhaps here, as well as anywhere, will be a good place to 
speak of the bearing of so-called short-cut methods of self-sup- 
port on the question of the ministry. It was remarked that at 
the Ecumenical Council this question had received only a one- 
sided treatment. Hence the difficulties were not mentioned at 
all, or very unsatisfactorily. It goes without saying that the 
circumstances of a country make very much difference. It is 
said that in Samoa, for instance, nature so easily yields her treas- 
ures that a little labor each day will enable a man to get on quite 
well. Assuming that we have been correctly informed, it is 
easy to see here that if land only can be provided, an educational 
establishment can be maintained, the students supporting them- 
selves. With us,in Turkey, however, it would be impossible to 
get together anything like an educated ministry in this way. 
Such a ministry seems to be, however, the one earthly means by 
which a strong native church can be established. Experience 
has proved that missionaries are far less successful as pastors 
than are natives of the country otherwise worthy of the office. 
The intimate knowledge the native pastor will have of their ways, 
methods of thought, temptations, etc., more than offsets any dis- 
advantages. For the bulk of the people, also, they are less suc- 
cessful preachers than the better native preachers. 
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If a native ministry is not developed, or developed so little 
that the preachers have to be very closely supervised, it is hard 
to see just where any financial advantage comes in, for a larger 
number of missionaries must be supported; or where any ad- 
vantage of character (from the fact that no money has been 
used) comes in, as they are not developed to the point of stand- 
ing by themselves. They cannot be developed without educa- 
tion, and that usually costs the mission a good deal. 

The true principle would seem to be this — the independent, 
self-supporting native church, managed by its own pastors, and 
as soon as possible — this to be the aim in every case. This aim 
is to be attained with as little help as possible, but help to be 
used whenever it will really accelerate the end in view. 

It is very hard for most of us even to imagine how hard it 
was for the early missionaries to train any helpers at all. With 
often only very small portions of the Bible translated, those por- 
tions often nearly unintelligible, because in the earliest transla- 
tions the missionaries often had not mastered the idiom or native 
method of expression, they had their station classes and prepared 
young men—- often they were mature men—to preach to the 
people. As the congregations grew in knowledge, they began 
to demand stronger religious food. As a matter of course, the 
missions met the emergency sometimes by calling the preachers 
back for more instruction, oftentimes by instruction given in less 
formal ways while the preachers were at their work. Of course, 
the whole system was continually advanced until the station class 
for preachers gave place to an organized school for preachers, 
and later to the fully equipped educational system with college 
and theological seminary. 

Why not develop an extensive educational establishment at 
ence? As Congregationalists, we are, of course, inclined to let 
the experience of the American Board guide us — an experience 
which is the result of long-continued operations directed in gen- 
eral, if not in detail, by the most honored fathers of the denom- 
ination. Any one connected with the Board knows that its ex- 
perience in the Ceylon mission (see under II) led it to modify 
its policy at the historic Annual Meeting of 1856, and commit 
itself to the following policy: Missionary work must be pri- 
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marily evangelistic ; but primary education in the vernacular 
‘must begin at once, and higher education, culminating in the 
college, is to be furnished as soon as there is a real call for it 
on the part of the native people. Undoubtedly the Board in suc- 
ceeding years, at least in some of its missions, was altogether too 
cold on the subject of advanced education. That, however, 
passed away long ago, and now the Board stands on what we 
believe is the right basis — the main effort in a new mission to 
be on evangelistic lines, with the native church and native min- 
istry to be developed as soon as possible, primary education to 
be pushed from the very beginning, and higher education to be 
furnished just as soon as the native community cares enough 
for it to help pay for it, no particular attention being given to 
the manner of payment if the substance is there. This, however, 
does not mean that they do not help support their institutions 
before this time. In the system of the Board, support of their 
own institutions is pressed on all men as soon as they accept 
the Gospel. 

There is, however, another reason why great emphasis should 
not be put on advanced education at once. The preacher 
trained by exceptional favor until he is developed entirely away 
from the congregation will probably have very little sympathy 
with that congregation. While there are great exceptions, the 
native preacher will generally do best service and be most in 
touch with his congregation if not developed very far above 
them. Then as congregation and minister both develop, and 
higher education gives its aid and an intelligent laity is devel- 
oped, as well as an educated ministry, the situation comes to be 
the same as in the home churches, where, no matter how much 
the minister develops himself, he and his congregation are — 
except in the matter of special ministerial training —on the 
same plane, and have a similar degree of development. 


Perhaps it will be as well to close this subject — the intel- 
lectual training — with a short account of some of the difficulties 
in my own field, the Central Turkey Mission of the American 
Board. It will to a degree, probably, reflect the troubles in sim- 
ilar lines of other missionaries. 
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1) Language. Our students in their homes speak either 
guag P 


Turkish or Armenian. Whichever it is, they must study it thor- 


oughly and learn the other language also. But in neither of 
these languages can one get sufficient access to modern thought, 
or to that body of spiritual truth which makes each succeeding 
generation in the Christian Church richer than its predecessors. 
While the preacher of early periods has to do without this, we 
find that there can be no development of first-class pastors witK- 
out #. For this they must have English. So much time given 
to language is a serious disadvantage, but there is no other way. 
There is a very considerable body of literature in both Turkish 
and Armenian, but the former is not helpful for a minister, and 
the latter is now very difficult to procure. 

(2) The cost of books is a crushing weight on our students 
and pastors. Without them they cannot develop; but how shall 
they get them? In that land of small values, our preachers, even 
our ordained pastors, are paid only about $13.20 per month. 
Some, who are at the head of larger self-supporting churches, 
get more, but the sum mentioned is what pastors usually receive 
who are helped in any degree by the Board. Even with this 
small sum — if they get it—they are much better off than the 
large majority of their parishioners. It is easy to see how nearly 
impossible it is for them to buy any books. Some of our pastors 
have nothing better than “ Barnes’ Notes.” Some of our older 
pastors have practically given up the struggle, having no more 
fresh intellectual help than is furnished by the weekly mission 
paper. Our younger men, however, especially those graduated 
from the reorganized theological seminary, are trying hard to 
keep growing, but have great difficulty. The same trouble breaks 
down the student. A concrete example will make it clear. 
With the reduction in price granted the Board by the publishers 
we can sell Thayer’s Lexicon at our theological seminary for 
about a Turkish pound ($4.40), and just about meet expenses. 
This represents twenty-five days’ labor for an unskilled work- 
man paid at the highest prices current any time of the year in 
Marash or Aintab. We sell this work to our theological stu- 
dents at half the cost, and yet even with that help they have to 
buy it at a price equivalent to $15 or $20 in America. In our 
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mission at least, and I am sure in all missions in Turkey, quite 
a little sum could, with great profit, be expended in helping 
preachers and advanced students to a book or two each year. 

(3) The lack of any adequate conception of the modern world. 
It will be hard for Americans to understand this. The Amanus 
mountains shut out most of our field from the sea, and shut out 
the modern world to a large extent. Europe is known to our 
people for the most part only in two lines: missionary activity, 
both Catholic and Protestant; and the results of commercial 
greed. 

In most other respects the land is much as it was in ancient 
times. East of Aleppo and north of Adana a journey takes as 
much time as in the days of Esarhaddon. Only a small per- 
centage of the population have even heard the name of the 
telephone or other electrical inventions, except the telegraph, 
of railroads or other modern engineering achievements. We 
who live in the midst of such things have no idea of their educa- 
tional value. Take an instance. An unlettered farmer’s boy 
from a Turkish village is drafted into the army and happens to 
be sent to some of the military posts quite in contact with mod- 
ern life. After serving his term he comes back and settles down 
on his farm. In appearance he is the same; but if on some of 
your journeys you happen to be his guest over night he will be 
very eager to talk, and you will find how profound is the impres- 
sion made on him. How much more will it be on a preacher, 
who has been trained somewhat in school to observe properly 
and think intelligently on what he sees. Even if our people 
can go no further than Beyrout and Alexandria, or Smyrna and 
Constantinople, the educational effect is very great; much more 
when the visit can extend to Western countries, if not attended 
with other and evil results. Of course, we are not warranted 
in using missionary money to send our young men on journeys 
to broaden their outlook. The matter is mentioned so that we 
whose surroundings tend toward mental alertness may judge 
more sympathetically the brethren, ministers of our foreign mis~ 
Sionary churches, whose surroundings are a hindrance, not an 
incentive. 
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(4) So far, our eandidates for the ministry are wholly from 
those not possessing means. Help must be given, though with 
great care, and just as much as possible in return for work done 
or to be done. The lack of laborers is now very severely felt. 
The present condition of the Board’s funds forbids us to de- 
velop work in this line, which is very much needed. 


(b) The spiritual training. 

This is not very different from what it is at home, under some 
circumstances. Probably those who have to do with the de- 
praved classes in America and England know as much if not 
more than any foreign missionary about instilling spiritual 
knowledge into darkened souls. On the other hand, often very 
wonderful cases occur to prove how quickly the Holy Spirit can 
help the most benighted to grasp Christian truth, and not merely 
to grasp it as a whole, but the correlation of doctrines also. 

Calling attention to five points, we pass on. 

(1) A caution. We must not judge the first generation of 
Christians very severely, if we find considerable trace of their 
national easily-besetting sins. 

We do not know very much in detail about the circumstances 
attending the conversion of our forefathers, but probably the 
missionaries of that time had considerable to deplore in the be- 
havior of their converts. We find that Christianity did not get 
its hold upon our race all at once, but has become more and 
more firmly rooted from century to century. Is it then strange 
that a generation which has received Christianity de novo, or — 
as in some nominally Christian communities where normal de- 
velopment has been arrested for centuries — practically de novo 
(we speak not of the present time but of seventy years ago), 
should not show quite so good a record as those whose ances- 
tors have been Christians for thirty or forty generations? When 
looked at in this light, is it not rather a matter for great encour- 
agement that in so short a time we get such good results? 

We have spoken above of unsymmetrical development. In 
most directions the spiritual development of our people is very 
satisfactory. But along the line of peculiar Oriental sins, espe- 
cially that of lying in business and governmental relations, we 
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have much to mourn. On the other hand, how about the pecul- 
iar, easily-besetting sins of our own race? Fighting is certainly 
not included in the Gospel idea of perfection, and yet in much 
more than a thousand years has Christianity succeeded in eradi- 
cating the readiness for it from our blood? 

It is very hard for Western people, especially for English 
and Americans, to realize to what a degree mendacity is looked 
upon as having no moral quality in the East, as being only an 
expedient, perfectly lawful if necessary to get over a difficulty. 
If asked, all will acknowledge that it is wrong, and it is only 
when you become very intimate with them that you realize that 
they do not consider it a sin in their hearts, though they name 
it so with their lips. Of course, none are accepted into the min- 
istry of whom it may be supposed that they are not free from 
this sin, but the severest temptation perhaps which tries the pas- 
tor of an Oriental congregation is the temptation to wink at this 
sin. The Gospel, however, will conquer this, as every other sin, in 
time. Witness the trials of the Indian missions from the ten- 
dency to sensuality of their converts during the early decades, 
and compare with present conditions. 

(2) The second point is somewhat doctrinal, but certainly 
bears very decidedly on the spiritual life. Nothing has more 
impressed the writer in meeting his people intimately, and his 
pastors very intimately, than to see to what an extent their Gos- 
pel is a gospel of legality — to what a degree even some of the 
pastors are overborne by the tendency of our people to conceive 
of Christianity not as a life but as a round of duties. There 
seems to be a very strong tendency in human nature in this di- 
rection. In the classic on this subject, the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, it for the time takes the form of perversion to Judaistic 
Christianity but it is really a deep and universal tendency. But, 
much as this tendency appears among our own churches, and 
especially among very young Christians, it is not at all so over- 
whelming a tendency as it seems to be in the East. The course 
of this tendency in church history is well known. It seems to 
be inherent in human nature, very soon affected the early church 
unfavorably, and later became the prevailing type. In our 


churches at home we see its manifestations very often. Is it 
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strange that in a country like Turkey this tendency is very 
strong? The missionary must not only be able to combat it 
among his congregations, but also to train his native ministry 
to guard against the same danger. 

How can he do this? By mastering Romans, Chapters 1-8, 
and Galatjans, 1-4, with all that bears in the balance of the New 
Testament, not only intellectually, but much more, spiritually. 
No one ought to go out as a missionary who has not absorbed 


them into his life, so that not merely his preaching of them but 


his living of them may be a power among his people against that 
form of Christianity which is bondage and for the true Chris- 
tianity which is a life of liberty in Jesus Christ. 

A personal explanation will show why I emphasize this 
point. For years I did not know how strong the legalistic ten- 
dency was among our people. A sermon preached before one 
of our most intelligent congregations on the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, pretty closely following Archbishop Trench’s ex- 
position of the same, and in the persons of the younger and 
elder sons contrasting the two forms of Christianity, attracted so 
much attention that I was led to notice very carefully all my 
congregations with this especially in view. The result, it seemed 
to me, showed that our congregations, as a whole, were very 
far from the liberty of the sons of God. Centuries of legalistic 
conceptions of Christianity cannot but give a decided tendency 
in that direction. As for the heathen, their systems, based as 
they are on ceremonial and without any conception of a new 
life, must give rise to the same tendency. The missionary must, 
therefore, be strong in the God-given cure for this tendency, 1. ¢., 
he must have well developed in his own life the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free. In other words, if his life is 
correctly described in the 8th of Romans and the outcome of the 
argument in Galatians, he will have the best preparation to be a 
continual inspiration to his pastors and to assist them to meet 
this tendency among their congregations. If he himself is not 
living the life of the Spirit, he cannot help others to that life. 

(3) By no means allow any arrangement whereby a preacher 
is financially independent of his congregation. At first this may 
seem a strange point to be discussed under “ spiritual training.” 
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Its spiritual bearing is, however, more important than its bus- 
iness bearing.* It will be almost sure to make him arrogant 
and overbearing. Were.we all angels we would do our duty, 
anyhow. Being not angels, but fallible men, we usually need the 
certainty of suffering to keep us to our best effort and also to 
keep us from all sorts of foolish steps. Can any one doubt that 
if the laity of the Anglican church had financial control over its 
clergy, much of the lamentable development of ritualjsm would 
have been averted? Again, when a minister is independent of 
his congregation, there is altogether too much likelihood that 
his attitude toward them will become overbearing and offensive. 
We think of self-support on mission fields perhaps too much 
from the standpoint of relief to the treasury of the parent so- 
ciety. We also think of it as a means of developing strong, self- 
respecting churches. We think less of it, perhaps, in the line 
here suggested— as a blessing and a means of grace to the 
pastors. When first proposed, in 1856, in Aintab, the church 
accepted it heartily, but candidates for ordination demurred and 
finally accepted it only with considerable difficulty. 

Some missionaries become responsible to the pastor for all 
his salary, and collect from the church whatever it gives. This 
is a great mistake. The pastor needs the check which the con- 
sciousness of certain loss, in case duty is not well performed, 
gives him. We believe that here at home we have the best pos- 
sible relation between pastor and people; the pastor bound to 
give good service, the people bound to pay for that service, and 
either party free to withdraw, under certain conditions, from the 
arrangement. The same arrangement is the best one on the 
fcreign field, and for the spiritual good of the preacher, as well 
as for other reasons, should be brought about as soon as pos- 
sible. 

(4) The personal contact with the missionary. This will 
be alluded to again under another aspect. Here the reference 
is only to intellectual and spiritual help. 

The late Rev. Hagope Abuhayatian —the pastor killed in 


*“ Native congregations should not pay their own pastors direct, but contribute to 
aChurch fund out of which they are paid.”# C. M. S. Hist., Vol. Il, p. 6. Of course 
we see here the difference between the Anglican system and our own reflected. They 
believe in pastors independent of their people; we do not. 
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the massacre at Oorfa — had spent some twelve or thirteen years 
in Germany and then went back and spent his life at Oorfa, ex- 
cepting one short visit to England and Germany. There was not 
a person in Oorfa (excepting on occasion of visits of mission- 
aries) with whom he could talk about his studies, only one or 
two with whom he could talk about spiritual matters in the 
phases that interested him, 7. ¢., as ministers would talk over such 
matters when together. No wonder that he spoke of Dr. Sa- 
chau’s visit in somewhat the terms he would use in describing the 
visit of an angel. In both intellectual and spiritual matters he 
was hungry —only that word describes it—and the more so 
because in Germany his capacities for enjoyment in these lines 
liad been so well developed. It was from my association with 
this pastor more than any one else that I learned to realize how 
hard is the position of the isolated native preacher. There were 
others more isolated, but their capacities had not been developed 
to such a degree, hence they did not suffer so much. In our 
mission these pastors and preachers are supposed to meet in our 
Union once a year. With this exception, most of them are 
alone so far as personal contact with other ministers is con- 
cerned, except when visited by the missionary. 

In a somewhat developed mission, here is one of the best 
opportunities for the missionary. The more the church work 
can be put on to the native ministers, the better for all con- 
cerned. Of course, the missionary is preaching continually, 
but in direct management of the churches the less he interferes, 
the better, though of necessity this rule has its limits. In close 
companionship with the pastor or preacher, however, he cannot 
go too far, and if the visit — usually extending over several days 
—jis not an intellectual stimulus and a spiritual uplift to the 
preacher, the missionary has made a great failure. In Turkey 
we are very fortunate in that it is possible for those who wish 
to enter the family life of the pastors and be their guests, of 
course taking care to be no expense to them. This is not possi- 
ble in some countries. Where it is possible it ought to be fol- 
lowed, so much better opportunity does it give to be with the 
pastor, to learn all about his work, to sympathize with him in 
his trials, to rejoice with him in his successes, to drop sugges- 
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tions which he can work up into sermons, and, in a word, to 
leave him a stronger man for having spent some days with you. 

If you really wish to be a blessing you may be used‘of God 
in ways you are not conscious of, while your conscious efforts 
may fail. I once had an experience in this line which was a 
great lesson to me. I was making my annual visit of a week in 
a mountain village, where lived at that time one of our most 
faithful pastors. I knew that personally he was in great trouble. 
When, on his invitation, I preached for him on the Sabbath, I 
preached wholly for him. He was always accustomed to talk 
my sermon over with me after I had preached for him, and I 
was, I must confess, quite piqued because on this occasion he 
spent the whole evening in silence. When visiting him a year 
later I asked him — in order to be sure that I did not preach on 
the same subject again — what I had preached about the year 
before. His answer was: “I do not remember what you 
preached about, but I remember the chapter you read, Hebrews 
12.” When I asked him how he happened to remember the 
chapter, he said: “ I was then and have been all the year in great 
trouble. When you read that chapter something in the way 
you pronounced the words ‘a kingdom which cannot be 
moved’ (Heb. 128) brought it very forcibly to my mind and it 
has sustained me through the entire year.” Some ten years 
have passed away, and the frequency with which even now the 
same pastor quotes this verse shows how abiding was the im- 
pression produced upon him by the Spirit using an unconscious 
agency. 

(5) Continual prayer. If a missionary prays continually 
for his native ministry, and for each one by name, he will come 
so near to them and they to him that both will grow together 
into a continually deepening spirituality. Right here is the 
missionary’s greatest danger. In developed missions, especially 
where the work of the churches is put on a native ministry where 
it belongs, the tendency is very strong that develops the mis- 
sionary into an able administrator but not a man of marked 
spiritual power. Several years ago a good deal was said about 
missionaries being mere administrators. There was a good deal 
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of truth in the accusation. But, successfully resisted, the 
temptation becomes itself the occasion of greater spiritual power. 


(c) The development of manhood. 

Heretofore this phase of the question has been somewhat 
neglected, compared with other phases. When paternalism was 
a matter of course on the foreign missionary field, naturally very 


little was said about this subject. Now, when paternalism is on 


the wane, the subject becomes more prominent. 

Just here, perhaps, the great superiority of the Pauline model 
appears. Contrasted with the Pauline model, many if not the 
majority of Protestant missions up to quite recent time — now 
going back to our original analysis of the Pauline model — have 

(t) Both as societies and as missionaries, done anything but 
put themselves in the background and have assumed, so to 
speak, an ownership in fee simple of the native church. The 
possessive pronouns may simply be used as terms of affection, 
but they are apt to mean ownership, which easily leads to an 
offensive attitude toward the natives. 

(2) They have made the missionaries prominent rather than 
the local church. This has led to great emphasis on the bus- 
iness relations of the mission, 7. e., the business relation of the 
missionary as representative of his society is continually pressed, 
rather than his spiritual relation as a preacher, and in this re- 
spect the missions are usually close corporations. Does this 
attitude appeal to the manhood of the natives? 

(3) The native ministry has not been really pushed forward. 
Now, however, the attitude of most missionary bodies is aggres- 
sive in this particular. 

(4) Responsibility was kept in the hands of the missionaries 
pretty carefully, and is so now in many missions. 

(5) Authority exercised very freely, and often with little re- 
gard to the feelings of the natives. 

(6) Money very freely given, tempting them where Ori- 
entals are weakest. 

Now, is it not fair to say that the Pauline method was a con- 
tinual appeal to the sentiment of manhood, and that earlier 
Protestant missions, in so far as they deviated from that model, 
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weakened the appeal to manhood? Hence, in order to develop 
manhood in the ministry, we must get back (great progress in 
this line having already been made) to the Apostolic Church 
model, and exalt the native churches and the native preachers, 
and let our attitude and our conduct be such as to call out the 
best in a man — such as appeal continually to that which is high- 
est and best in him. Be a brother and not a master. Expect 
your preachers to be men and treat them like men. If you do 
not do this, your attitude will stimulate the evil in them. Do 
not have one style of treatment for Americans and another for 


natives. 


In developing the self-respect and manhood of the native 
ministry, the home churches and societies have a part; so also 
the missions as missions, and the missionaries as individuals. 
Let us consider them separately. 

(1) The duty of the home churches and societies. 

Reference has already been made to the Ecumenical Council. 
Cannot a person safely challenge any one to show from the rec- 
ords that the native church was considered a subject of para- 
mount importance? The question also arises why, in such 
gatherings, the missionary churches should not be represented. 
Expense is, of course, a great obstacle. 

Again, why should not the International Congregational 
Council honor the missionary churches by inviting members 
from them, not missionaries but native pastors? Expense is 
again a great obstacle, but why should not the invitation be 
given? Are the native pastors altogether wrong in thinking that 
the invitation is not extended because they are not considered 
to be in the same category with ministers at home? Even 
though such invitations could rarely be accepted, the fact of the 
invitation would leave a very pleasant impression. Is it not 
true, also, of the usual prayers for missions, that they do not 
show intelligent appreciation of the importance of the native 
churches, or any special interest in their development? 

It is very natural that our home churches should feel more 
interest in their missionaries, who have gone out from them- 
selves. But it must be remembered that the missionaries are 
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the temporary element, and the permanent element — the na- 
tive church and the native ministry — should be emphasized 
accordingly. 

Still more should the churches in their organized missionary 
capacity, 7. ¢., the missionary society, honor the native church 
and the native pastorate. Missionary societies usually have all 
their communication with native pastors and native unions 
through the missionaries. From the business standpoint this 
is very wise. It is a very fair question, however, whether the 
spiritual aspects of missionary work have not suffered somewhat 
from undue exaltation of the business aspects. 

We must always remember that the less fortunate races are 
correspondingly sensitive. It is the Christian privilege of the 
more fortunate to be generous accordingly, and to modify every 
attitude which gives the native ministry the slightest reason to 
think they are looked upon in any way other than as brethren. in 
the Lord. It is a question wholly of attitude, unconscious prob- 
ably on the home side, but causing much pain and considerable 
bitterness in the foreign field. But is there any valid reason why 
the attitude of a missionary society toward the churches devel- 
oped by God’s blessing from its labors, should be essentially 
different from Paul’s attitude toward the churches which sprang 
up as the result of his labors? 

(2) The duty of missions in their organized capacity in de 
veloping the manhood of the native ministry. 

(a) Avoid the attitude of master to servant, even in money 
matters. The relation between home churches and the native 
ministry on the foreign field, however ideal it may be, is a dis- 
tant relation. The relation between the mission and the native 
ministry is necessarily a very intimate relation. It is for the 
mission to decide whether it shall be a relation of master and 
servant, or that of brother standing by brother in the service of 
the Lord. The former has usually been the rule, though tem- 
pered by much of personal love. It is, however, bad for the 
missionary and bad for the native preacher. It is bad for the 
missionary because it so easily develops from a sympathetic and 
loving to a harsh and suspicious attitude. The tendency may 
be held entirely in abeyance, but sometimes it develops an un- 
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reasonable, harsh, and overbearing missionary, who does much 
harm. It is bad, also, for the native preacher, because the atti- 
tude does not appeal to the best in him, and sometimes appeals 
very directly to the evil in him. All over the world human 
nature is the same. Confidence begets confidence, love begets 
love, appeals to the higher nature draw out and develop that 
nature; while, on the other hand, distrust and suspicion draw 
out all the evil in one’s nature. Hence it is one of the happy 
aspects of missionary work at the present time that the fra- 
ternal relation is taking the place of the former relation in so 
many places. 

But it is sometimes said (Ecumenical Missionary Conference 
Report, Vol. II, p. 254) that so long as we are paymasters, the 
relation cannot be other than that of master and servant. 

“T do not understand how it is possible that the best results even of 
Christian love, in relation with native preachers and native pastors, can 
be attained when we are their paymasters, and it is impossible when a 
man must come from month to month to the missionary to receive his 
salary, for the missionary to avoid standing to him in the relation of 
master to servant.” 


The writer can never forget an interview he had in Aleppo 
with an officer of quite high rank in the judicial system of 
Turkey, and the enthusiasm with which he spoke of the Golden 
Rule, which he had never heard before this interview. Has not 
this Golden Rule been usually treated from the religious side 
alone, to the obscuration of the fact that it is the highest wisdom 
and the best business policy also?, But is any rule more often 
lost sight of in our lives? Now, if home societies, and espe- 
cially missions and missionaries, always kept this rule in mind 
and treated the native church and the native ministry just as 
they would like to be treated themselves, how much bitterness 
would have been spared, and how much more the native min- 
istry would have been helped to the highest manhood. 

Now, let us apply the Golden Rule to the quotation above, 
The spirit of the address from which it is taken is most excellent. 
The assertion has already been made that the business aspects 
of missionary work seem to have been emphasized at the ex- 
pense of the spiritual aspects, and the language of the railroad 
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office and factory is used to describe the relation between breth- 
ren working together in the Lord’s work. Now, why should 
the man who pays the missionary his salary be called a “ treas- 
urer,’ and the man (perhaps the same man) who pays the native 
his wages be called “ paymaster”? Again, why should drawing 
his salary monthly from the missionary make the native preacher 
stand in the relation of servant to master? “The missionary 
draws his salary from the mission treasurer, but is in no way 
supposed to be thereby constituted his servant. But why should 
not what is sauce for the native preacher goose be also sauce 
for the missionary gander? 

Mere passing of money never constitutes the man who gives 
it a master, or the man who receives it a servant. In a business 
office the relation of master and servant obtains, because there 
is the power of arbitrary dismissal without trial and without ap- 
peal. The missionary, however, should never allow himself to 
conceive of himself as a paymaster in an office, at least in his 
relations with his native preachers. His work is in‘no sense a 
favor to them, but is work he is paid for doing. On the other 
hand, the native preacher is receiving, not a gratuity, but a sum 
that he has earned, and in our Turkish missions it will be only 
part of his pay, he getting the other part directly from his con- 
gregation. In the constituency of the American Board, indeed, 
the preacher may be construed as receiving all his pay from the 
church, the Board insisting that its gifts are never to the indi- 
vidual but to the church. So the favor of the home churches 
is in no sense a favor to the preacher, but to the community as 
a whole. Perhaps the fathers of the Board builded more wisely 
than they were conscious of in establishing this point. In its 
bearing on the subject in hand — the cultivation of manhood — 
it is an important point. 

The real trouble is not the payment of money, but the power 
behind it. I refer to the power of arbitrary dismissal or with- 
holding the wage. In many missions a single missionary has 
the power of dismissing native helpers. But few men have the 
grace to be judge, prosecuting attorney, and jury all at once, 
and give the defendant any real chance to defend himself. The 
native preacher is in the power of the missionary and he can 
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be arbitrary. It is this arrangement which makes the mis- 
sionary a master and the native preacher a servant. 

The remedy is very easy. No missionary living would put 
himself into a position where he could be dismissed after trial 
by a single person, or dismissed without trial. Let them accord- 
ingly make no arrangements for native helpers which they would 
not endure for themselves. Let there be no power of arbitrary 
dismissal. 

In our own station the superintending missionary cannot 
dismiss a preacher, nor can the missionaries together do. more 
than withhold funds coming from the Board. Real dismissal 
can only take place after fair trial before the station committee, 
composed of prominent native leaders as well as missionaries. 
No one with ecclesiastical recognition can be deprived of that 
except by the Native Ecclesiastical Union, of which the mis- 
sionaries are not members. 

It may be said that with the present economical use of money 
the opportunity for trouble in these respects is minimized. We 
need only, however, look up the documents relating to the depu- 
tation to India and Ceylon of 1854-55, especially the report of 
the committee of the Board, which studied the questions growing 
out of that deputation, to see how much ground there was then 
for the sneer that converts were made by the use of money. 
Such communities could not but be without self-respect, and 
therefore not at all eager to become self-supporting, self-govern- 
ing, and self-extending. The necessity of self-respect seems 
strangely overlooked in all modern missionary literature, though, 
of course, presupposed in much that is set forth. 

A description of mission life under the old system, by Eugene 
Stock (quoted above, p. 163), shows another thing very plainly, 
1. e., how easy it was for missionaries under the old system to 
slide imperceptibly into a feeling of ownership of which they 
are not conscious, a state of mind as bad for the missionary, 
and as incompatible with the Pauline standard, as the willing- 
ness to be dependent is bad for the native convert. 

But, although, to a degree utterly indefensible, the Christian 
community was coddled by the use of money, we must remem- 
ber that this was at the time when missionary work was still 
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finding by experience, through its mistakes, what was a wiser 
missionary policy. The missionaries, without meaning to do 
so, tempted their people along the lines of their least ability to 
resist, and were then much grieved at the results, and we find 
things said about the native preachers which are not pleasant 
to read. Now, however, at least in the missions of the Ameri- 
can Board, it would probably take much searching to find any 
cases where cupidity is excited by unwise use of money. 

Of course, it is necessary for the missionaries to be very 
careful about the outgo of mission money, but it is not neces- 
sary to take the watchdog attitude, and especially not neces- 
sary to advertise it. You do not help make your native people 
men by flaunting that in their faces continually, or by writing 
home about it continually; because you are putting yourself in 
an attitude that does not appeal to the honor, but to the lower 
nature of your men. You can do all that duty requires without 
assuming any offensive attitude. 

(b) Responsibility. 

The mission is also bound to crowd responsibility on to its 
native pastors. Only by bearing responsibility can they become 
strong. Let this responsibility come into all departments not 
personal to the missionaries. It is so pleasant to have your peo- 
ple come and ask your advice about everything. It is, however, 
a very bad plan to give much advice. It is far better for them 
to decide for themselves. Even if mistakes are made, it will 
be better for them in the end than to be carried. 

Of course, this involves codperative methods. In current 
missionary literature, however, much opposition to such methods 
is often expressed. In Turkey it has become quite common. 
Of course the tyro ought not to be admitted to mission councils 
(this not necessarily a meeting of the mission), but why should 
the pastor of twenty or thirty years of honorable service be ex- 
cluded? It is very often said that our Lord could easily con- 
vert the world himself, but makes us his co-workers and is pa- 
tient with our imperfect work and our blunders, because the 
bearing on our development is so important. Every one ac- 
knowledges the truth of this, but when we come to the prob- 
lem of the native ministry, whv should we take just the oppo- 
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site course? Supposing they are inferior in organizing power, 
etc. (but note it is not a disinterested party that affirms this, but 
the missionary, and usually a missionary of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. a race which always assumes its superiority to every other 
race), why should we not make them our co-workers fully, and 
bear with their blunders (if such there are) because it has such 
value for their development? We must always remember that 
if the circumstances were changed and we were in their place 
and they in ours, we should feel very sorely on this question. 
Naturally, those who consider the relation of missionary and 
native preacher to be the relation of master and servant do not 
admire codperative methods or think them desirable. Here, 
however, comes in again “the Pauline model,” unlimited love 
but limited authority. With missionary and native preachers 
standing in this spirit together as brothers, coOperative methods 
are no longer a bugaboo but a very welcome development of 
missionary policy. ‘Treated in this way and in the resulting con- 
fidence, with responsibility pressed upon him continually, the 
probability of the native pastor’s developing a strong Christian 
manhood is very much enhanced. 

(c) Again, missions are bound to take a course which will 
continually make it evident to all that they consider themselves 
the transitory element and the native churches the important 
and the permanent clement. Formerly the danger was that the 
missionary establishment, 7. e., the missionaries collectively, 
would stand before the people as the most important element. 
Now, when almost all developed missions have large and im- 
portant educational establishments and hospitals, the danger is 
that these will become in the eyes of the people the most im- 
portant thing in the mission, and the native church be considered 
quite secondary. Against this we must carefully guard. Even 
the titles by which we address them should be such as imply 
not inferiority, such as “ catechist,” “ helper,” etc., but the regu- 
lar terms of the ministry, “ preacher,” “ minister,” “ pastor,” etc. 

(d) In all ecclesiastical affairs there should be absolute 
equality, ordained men being in the same rank, whether native 
or foreign. In fact, just as soon as possible the mission should 
withdraw from control of ecclesiastical affairs and give over 
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such control wholly to the native pastors in their organized 
capacity, the missionary only participating when invited to do so. 
This has long been the policy of the American Board, and its 
practice as well. 

Some missions have a separate church to which their mem- 
bers belong, do not have their children baptized in native 
churches, etc. Whether this is wise admits of serious question. 
Most missionaries keep their church connection with their home 
churches. This is not objectionable, but if moved at all, why 
not join a native church, rather than an organization, the sole 
purpose of which, now, seems to be to avoid membership in the 
native church. When objected that this is not wise, we answer 
it is only one of several straws which show how business con- 
siderations are allowed to overrule spirittial considerations. 
Should this be so? 


(3) The duty of the individual missionary in calling out the 
manhood of the native ministry. 

The line of demarkation between this section and the pre- 
vious one is not very clear. The points enumerated are, how- 
ever, all those on which the mission as a whole should have a 
policy and carry it out. Now we come to the meeting of the 
missionary with his native pastors and preachers as man to man. 

The missionary’s personal influence is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor of all in the raising up of a strong native min- 
istry. If he takes the fraternal attitude and continues in it, if he 
enters into the life, the joys and sorrows, the perplexities of his 
native brethren, expects them to do well and does all he can 
to bring that about, is very alert to see the good and rather slow 
to perceive the other side, he cannot fail to be a great uplifting 
force among his native brethren. But a missionary of the oppo- 
site stamp can be and (fortunately rare) is sometimes a serious 
hindrance to the proper development of the native ministry, 
calling out the lower rather than the higher side of their natures, 
and really making them worse rather than better for having asso- 
ciated with himself. 

If you wish to help your native preacher, 
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(a) Have the highest ideals in the ministry yourself. Be a 
true prophet. You will fall far short of your ideal; but have it 
nevertheless. Just as in every other place in life, the final re- 
sult will be more according to what we are than what we do. 
To walk with God and bring to bear on native ministry and 
people influences which have been obtained from the very source 
of such influences —this is the first need of a missionary, as 
they know best who are conscious of not having successfully 
“attained ” in this respect. Lose the ideal and you become 
essentially a priest, no longer able to lead others to a higher life/ 

(b) Expect your men to do well. Be an optimist, not a 
pessimist. We remember the good bishop in Les Miserables 
and how wonderfully Victor Hugo has portrayed the uplifting 
power of the good man over the poor debased galley slave. Our 
preachers are not like Jean Valjean, but most are far from per- 
fection, as indeed we are ourselves. So there is, if we can ex- 
ert it, much need of the grand spirit and power to help of the 
bishop. One manifestation will be the attitude of expecting 
men to do well. The importance of this point was first brought 
to my mind in connection with the training of boys and by a 
teacher of wide experience. If we do not expect those under 
our care to do well, it is futile to expect them not to know it. 
They will divine it very soon, and that attitude will appeal to 
the possibilities of evil within them. If a man is good enough 
to be taken into the missionary service at all, he is good enough 
to have it assumed that he will do well, and good enough to 
have all the help that comes from such optimistic hopes. 

(c) Cultivate earnest personal love for your preachers and 
pastors. 

It is usually impossible to communicate spiritual gifts to 
those from whom personally we recoil. 

“You can do them no good unless you love them,” was Mr. 
_ Moody’s comment to a friend of mine, who was telling him how 
he disliked a race to which he might be sent as a missionary. It 
goes without saying that not merely a state of mind, but a read- 
iness to be spent, to sacrifice self whenever necessary, is the 
only proper attitude for those who are trying to develop spiritual 
leaders and who profess to look to our Lord among His disci- 
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ples, and among men to Paul developing his churches, for 
guidance. i af 

(d) Give your men your own confidence and gain theirs. 

But should not a missionary have his secrets of administra- 
tion, policy, etc.? Of course, in matters personal to mission- 
aries such silence is proper. But remember, the churches are 
theirs and you are the temporary element. Trust them and they 
will trust you. The missionary should be continually developing 
as well as the native pastor or preacher, and only with the fullest 
confidence established between them will they grow as they 
should. 

(e) Always show them honor before the church, and respect 
their rights, especially their pulpit rights. 

You cannot expect the pastor or preacher to grow in self- 
respect if you do not treat him with respect. If you treat him 
so, the church will be much more apt to do the same. When the 
elation of a native preacher to his missionary was practically 
that of servant, and the preacher was ordered about as a serv- 
ant, what wonder that the churches often did not take the atti- 
tude they should toward their pastor? If the pastor or preacher 
has ecclesiastical recognition, do not enter the pulpit unless in- 
vited. As a matter of course you will be invited; your course 
will, however, help the preacher to self-respect. 

(f) Always sympathize deeply with them in their aspirations 
and speak with sympathy of those things they hold dearest. In 
our pride and joy over our glorious country and its power and 
the continually increasing influence of our English language, we 
often forget how they suffer who remember a glorious past and 
contrast it with a sad present. Missionaries are sometimes care- 
less, and without intending to do so, wound deeply in the way 
they refer to these circumstances. Here is the place for us to 
remember our eighth point in the Pauline model, and deal very 
tenderly with those phases of development, linguistic and na-, 
tional, which cause them such suffering. Let us remember how 
we would feel if the circumstances were reversed and we were 
the crushed, at least the contemned, and not the conquering peo- 
ple. To the weak let us give our deepest sympathy that we may 
gain the weak, and speak even of their old faiths respectfully and 
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gently, because once their faith. Whenever impossible to ap- 
prove, let us disapprove gently. 

(g) So treat him that every one may see that you regard 
him truly as a brother. It is not enough to feel so. Let it be 
very evident to every one. 

Coleridge says: “The Jew will not tread on paper — it has 
the name of God, perhaps. So do not trample on any man — 
the name of God may be written on that soul.” Much more, 
do not trample on one whom your reception of as a preacher 
shows that you consider to have God’s name written on his soul. 

(h) Study continually the great model we have given us, 
our Lord, both in his training of his disciples and in his relations 
with them. 

All we have said may be summed up in this: let the relations 
of the missionary with the native leaders be formed under the 
leading of the Holy Spirit, on the same lines developed by our 
Lord in his dealings with his Apostles, and we cannot go far 
astray. 

When we approach the problem in this frame of mind, and 
carry it out in the same loving spirit as Paul, we shall certainly 
see arise, sooner or later, a strong native ministry, which will 
be a mighty instrument in the hands of the Lord for the 
“greater works” (John 14”), which he promised his disciples. 

In the joy of seeing such a ministry arise, and of helping on 
its consummation, all true foreign missionaries feel that they 
are of all mortals the most to be envied, and that they would not 
change their lot for any to be found on the face of the earth. 

CHARLES S. SANDERS. 

Amtab, Turkey. 
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THE MINISTER’S CARE OF HIS SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Some one has said that not one minister in a thousand is 
truly fitted for his calling. The more a minister enters into the 
spirit of his work and appreciates the greatness of Itis task, the 
less he takes exception to such a sweeping arraignment as this. 
God pity the minister who has not been overpowered with a 
sense of his inadequacy for his mission; who has not had such 
a vision of the holiness of God, of the infinite depths of truth, 
of the vastness of human need, of his own limitations and un- 
Christlikeness, and at the same time of his magnificent opportu- 
nities and responsibilities as the leader of men and the chief 
factor in determining the moral tone and spiritual ideals of com- 
munities, as not to be appalled with the exalted requirements: of 
his high and holy vocation. 

A minister of the gospel never comes under the abiding and 
energizing power of a mighty inspiration until he has first been 
appalled by his task. Nothing is more pitful than to find a man 
in the ministry who is unconscious of the vastness, the dignity, 
the grandeur of his work, and of the importance of his personal 
influence in determining the intellectual beliefs and spiritual life 
of the generation which he is called to serve. 


In order then to know how rightly to care for his spiritual 
life the minister must understand the nature and the greatness of 
his calling. 

1. In the first place he is the representative of God. This 
means infinitely more than speech. No man can speak for God 
who does not know Him, and know Him in the intimacies of 
personal fellowship. Only as he gets into the interior life of 
God has he luminous visions of truth, and a vivid apprehension 
of the principles and laws which govern a rightly ordered world. 
Truth can be taught only as it is first lived. The prophets were 
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able to speak for God, because they wrought out in their own 
moral and spiritual being the life and the truth and the love 
which are at the basis of His infinite perfection. 

This is the first truth that must master the minister of the 
gospel. He must live God’s life, must incarnate His truth, must 
be a visible illustration of His righteousness, must be quickened 
with the sympathy and saving power of His love. 

This is necessary, not only for the spiritual impress his per- 
sonality is to make on the church to which he ministers and on 
the community in which that church stands, but also for 
his intellectual equipment. The intellectual and spiritual can 
never be divorced. The intellect never grasps truth that is not 
first apprehended as life on, in, and through life. The mind is in- 
stantly uplifted and expanded by spiritual discovery. The noble 
Bernard had mastered the law of intellectual growth when he 
said, ‘“ God is known only to the extent that he is loved. And he 
is more worthily sought and found by prayer than by disputa- 
tion.” 

The supreme vocation of a minister is to first work out in his 
own life the truth as it is revealed in the beauty and perfection 
of God. He must go deeper than words; must penetrate to 
the very heart of things; must understand the far-reaching sig- 
nificance of Christ’s words when he said to those whom He first 
commissioned to preach, “ Ye are my witnesses.” Back of all 
speech, He gave them to understand, there must be the radiance 
of holy living, the eloquence of embodied truth. 

2. The minister who would realize the vast importance of his 
own spiritual culture, must understand his mission to men, and 
the greatness of his influence upon men. He is expected to be 
an incarnation of the truth he proclaims. The world looks to 
him as the visible illustration of the principles of Christianjty. 
Ithas a right to do so. Paul understood this, when, in the con- 
scious strength and authority and spiritual altitudes of the min- 
istry, he said, without immodesty or conceit, “ Be ye imitators 
of me as I also am of Christ.” ‘ 


The soul of a community is exquisitely sensitive to the 
spiritual conditions of a church or of a minister. We talk much 
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in these later days of a corporate consciousness. Mysterious as 
niay be the interflow and unity of life in a great body of people, is ¢ 
there is, nevertheless, this instant and electric interchange and the 
communication of sentiment and thought and spirit. boc 
A community like an individual seems to have an intuitive lus’ 

capacity to size up a minister or a church, and at the same time 
interpret the worth of Christianity in the light of what it finds in ign 
the leader of the flock. ‘ unc 
This marvelous sensitiveness of communities to the influence edg 
of a prominent personality should hallow and awe the spirit of bur 
every preacher of the gospel. He is to the church or the’ city rag 
what the parent or the teacher is to the child. The soul of the dec 
child receives its impress whether it will or no. The response is mer 
instant and constant. And one who does not realize the tude 
‘sensitive, the exquisitely delicate and beautiful material upon prin 
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which he is putting the impress of his personality is neither fitted 
to instruct nor be a parent. ever 
By just such a silent, delicate process the minister stamps his auth 
life upon a community. ‘Let him remain a goodly length of time secri 
in one place, and the people unconsciously yet surely take the only 
tone and type of their life from him. If he is vital with the life © , and 
of God there is a quiet and gradual uplift of the life about him. God 
If he glows with conviction, hesitating and doubting minds will cate] 
catch his faith and assurance. If he lives superior to the low I 
ideals and sentiments of the superficial and materialistic world mini 
about him, others will begin to rise out of the inferior and com- : histo 
monplace. apos 
The power of an ideal, the power of a Christlike personality cesse 

in a community is simply immeasurable. The presence of a truth 
minister in a church means the uplifting or the lowering of large ener; 
areas of spiritual life. His character, his words, the vitality of fi 
his religious life, determine for multitudes their conception of are s 
Christ, of Christianity, of human need, of redemption, of destiny. throu 
with 

How then shall a minister culture his spiritual life to qualify cause 
him to be in any sense adequate to such a divinely responsible and the e: 
magnificent work? We a 
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1. By acquainting himself with his message. The minister 
is a specialist. He is a scientist in the highest realm of life, — 
the life of the spirit —in God and in men. The Bible is his text- 
book. Here the laws of the divine life are revealed and il- 
lustrated. 

The greatest impeachment and shame of the ministry is its 
ignorance of the sacred Scriptures. When we find ourselves 
under the care of a physician or dentist who has neither knowl- 
edge nor skill who, by his ignorance, subjects us to peril, we 
burn with indignation. We not only denounce him as an out- 
rageous fraud, but feel that such assumptions, experimenting, or 
deception is practically criminal. What shall we say then of 
men who take the characters and immortal destinies of multi- 
tudes into their keeping while ignorant, perhaps, of the first 
principles by which men are saved and made alive unto God? 

The Bible is the most marvelous book in the world. What- 
ever view we may take of its literature, of its chronologies and 
authorship, it is the only volume in history that lets us into the 
secret of our being and of our right relation to God. It is the 
only book that gives, fundamentally and exhaustively, the laws 
and principles and science of spiritual living. Here we touch 
God, here we fathom the mysteries of our being, here we 
catch clear glimpses of the immortal life beyond. 

Knowledge is the basis of spiritual life. In proportion as a 
minister vitally masters the Bible, entering into the current of its 
historic life, catching the spirit that animated the prophets and 
apostles and saints of all ages, fathoming its redemptive pro- 
cesses and laws, yielding his life to the absolute sovereignty of the 
truth he discovers, just in this proportion will he be filled with the 
energy and vitality of God himself. 

This part of our theme is of unspeakable importance. Why 
are so many sermons utterly devoid of power? Why do we go 
through the routine of services, week by week and year by year, 
with so little fruitage in the conversion of souls? Is it not be- 
cause we write sermons rather than deliver messages. We lack 
the enthusiasm of specialists. We are not mastered by the truth. 


We are not vitalized through and through with conviction, and 
/ 
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with passion for souls. We are not in the current of redemptive 
history. We are not filled with the life of the Pentecostal age, 
because we have not bathed our souls in the great ocean of re- 
vealed truth, and have not so studied and mastered the life of 
Christ as to come under the sway of His divine passion. 

~ 2. Again the minister can culture his spiritual life by the 
complete yielding of his life to God. It is easier to preach a 
life of surrender to God’s will than to practice it. The subtlest 
temptations that come to human souls come to one in the sacred 
office : the fascinations of publicity, of social enjoyments and ex- 
clusiveness; ambition for fame; desire to write eloquent sermons; 
diversions from hard and systematic study to outside calls of 
every conceivable kind; the gratification of the literary and 
zsthetic side of his nature ; the tendency to spiritual lethargy and 
perfunctory professionalism. These and a thousand others 
forms of temptation are ever pressing in upon the chosen man of 
God. But only as he vanquishes these things and brings every 
conscious desire and experience to the judgment bar of the 
Divine Spirit can he pass into the realm of conscious peace and 
power. 

He who allows himself to stand before the public in God’s 
name, should not consciously or veluntarily retain evil in his life. 
No matter how subtle or sublimated the evil, the permission of 
its presence and sovereignty disqualifies him to be the agent of the 
Holy Spirit in bringing truth to men. 

To preach ideals to which we have not yielded our entire 
being is to render our spirits utterly impotent to do God’s work. 

The supreme failure of the ministry lies just here. If the 
churches are dead it is because the ministers are not alive or as 
alive as they should be. They are not above and emancipated 
from the life about them. They too often measure their words 
in the light of men’s opinion, instead of God’s revelation. They 
are not imperial and prophetic in their proclamation of truth. 
They are not consciously the spiritual sovereigns of society 
(humanly speaking). They are not so confident of truth, so 
utterly possessed and mastered by it as to speak without fear or 
favor, in joyous strength and liberty, yea, in the magnificent 
kingship of the Sons of God. 
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We need to go far deeper into the deep things of God; we 
need to be more intelligent and more heroic with ourselves in 
the inspection of our inner life; we need anew the gift of power 
to absolutely lose our lives that we may find them; we need 
again and again to go over the emancipating work of self-re- 
nunciation, in order that, in the dethronement of self, we may be 
filled with God’s Holy Spirit. 

Self-reunciation is not asceticism. It may seem asceticism 
to one who views it from the standpoint of an unsanctified heart. 
Self-renunciation is simply the intelligent adjustment of one’s 
life to the laws and workings of the Divine Spirit. It is the dis- 
placement of self and of self-sovereignty for the sovereignty of 
the Spirit; the substitution of God’s will for our own. It is liv- 
ing and rejoicing in that will, in order to be, in every thought 
and breath, the agent and exponent of that will. It is the pass- 
ing of our lives over into the realm of God’s life. 

The spiritual fruitlessness of the ministry is due to the fact 
that we are not enough given to God to be used of the Spirit. p 
The thought of ourselves; — of our prosperity and promotion, 
and even of our enjoyment is apt to be more constantly in our i 
mind (unconsciously, perhaps), than the salvation of sinners, 
and the upbuilding of our flock in the life of God. 

We have not abandoned ourselves with the passion of our | 
Lord to the sole and supreme work of saving men. 

Austin Phelps used to say to his students that “In his judg- 
ment the success of single sermons in the salvation of hearers was 
due to the exaltation of the work of the preacher into the atmos- 
phere of the Divine Mind,” and that when such a preacher as 
John Livingstone was instrumental in awakening 500 hearers 
by one discourse it was because his preaching was uplifted by 
the personal godliness of the man into the atmosphere of de- 





votion, so that, for the time, he became an instrument on which 
the Spirit of God moved without hindrance. 

Look at the divine ideal of ministerial consecration as given 
by the Apostle Paul: ‘“‘ Giving no occasion of stumbling in any- ; 
thing, that our, ministration be not blamed; but in everything 
commending ourselves as the minister of God, in much patience, 
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in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprison- 
ments, in tumults, in labors, in watchings, in fastings; in pure- 
ness, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in kindness, in the Holy 
Ghost, in love unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the power of God; 
by the armour of rightcousness on the right hand and on the left— 
as, dying, and behold we live; as, poor, yet making many rich; 
as, having nothing, yet possessing all things.” 

I believe with all my heart, soul, mind, and strength, that when 
the ministry in humility and longing desire rises to this ideal, and 
is ready for this surrender and this infilling from on high the day 
of Pentecost will again have fully come with its unifying and 
redeeming power. 


3. In the culture of his spiritual life the minister must not 
fail to keep in touch with the heart-experience of his people. The 
giddy world about him gives no clue to the conscious need and 
soul-hunger of the individual men and women who meet him in 
the daily walks of life. To penetrate beneath the surface of 
human experience, to study life at first hand, to discover the per- 
plexities and doubts and burdens and griefs and longings and 
unsatisfied desires that everywhere abound, is to get a new revela- 
tion of the sweetness and sacredness, the privilege and responsi- 
bilities of spiritual ministry. 

It requires tact and skill and sympathy and love and a di- 
vinely compassionate tenderness to press one’s way into the 
innermost heart of human need. This, however, is the pastor’s 
vocation. Nostext-book of science, or no study of nature sum- 
mons his mind to such penetrating and profound work as this. 
He must be able to fathom and interpret the spiritual condi- 
tions and needs of all the manifold varieties of life about him; 
must be able to locate men in their relation to Christ, and lead 
them by a clear path out of the mazes of ignorance, the fallacies 
of skepticism, the blindness and gropings and willfulness of sin 
into a definite and intelligent acceptance of God-saving love in 
Christ. Until a minister has become skillful in personal work, 
his own’ religious experience lacks definiteness and depth. 
Knowledge of saving truth, acquaintance with the laws and 
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processes of the Spirit, Christ-like sympathy and love, and pas- 
sion for souls come in no other way. Superficial must be the 
work and knowledge and spiritual life of a minister who has no 
such profound acquaintance with the inner life of his flock. 

One hour in the presence of a heart that is unburdening its 
sorrows, or freely voicing its longings, or its questionings, will do 
more to enlighten and mellow and sweeten and invigorate and 
uplift the pastor’s spiritual life than any amount of work in his 
study without such insight into the heart experiences and con- 
ditions of his people. 

4. Prayer is supremely essential in the culture of the min- 
ister’s spiritual life. A life yielded to God is necessarily a life of 
prayer, of unceasing communion with Jesus Christ. A well- 
known doctor of divinity once said that the older he grew, the 
less he prayed. The confession was as startling and appalling 
as it was surprising. But the spiritual barrenness of that man’s 
ministry was both an interpretation and an impeachment of his 
words. Principal Fairbairn, with passionate eloquence, has said 
that “ The man who dares to stand up to speak for God ought to 
spend his days in God’s company, ought to learn His secret, 
ought to think himself into the very inner mysteries of His truth.” 
“Not until ministers know what to distribute,” and not until 
they “ give inspired thought in inspired speech, will the church 
rise to the height of her divine function.” 

The time has come for the anointed servants of God to 
exalt the spiritual side of their ministry, to step up on to alti- 
tudes far above the average life in the religious world about them. 
What the ministry is, the church will be, and if the church is to 
be emancipated from its worldliness and impotence, we, by our 
own emancipation and power, must be the spiritual Luthers of 
this new age. 

When John Colet, the noble dean of St. Paul’s and the father 
of the New Learning, attempted, in the early years of the six- 
teenth century, the reformation of the English church, he said 
there was no salvation for the church except through the reform 
of the clergy, from the Pope himself down to the humblest 
preacher of the word. “ We are troubled,” he said, “ with here- 
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tics, but no heresy is so fatal to the people at large as the vicious 
and depraved lives of the clergy. That is the worst heresy of all.” 

We have, thank God, passed out of that era of*low life and° 
correspondingly low intelligence, into an era of superb scholarship 
and splendid culture, but the ideal of attainment is still’far be- 
yond our reach. It is still true that the salvation of the people 
depends upon the spiritual integrity and power of the clergy, and 
that no heresy of doctrine can equal the heresy of the spiritual 
impotence and fruitlessness which afflict both the ministry and 
the church. 

DwicHtT MALLoryY PRATT. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HUXLEY’S LIFE OF HUXLEY.* 


It is not surprising to note that in spite of its size and ex- 
pense, the Life of Professor Huxley is reported by the book 
trade to be one of the best selling books of the season. It de- 
serves to be. In the first place, the publishers have done their 
part by the beautiful portraits and the entertaining fac-similes, 
as well as by the excellent print and binding, to make it an 
attractive book to have in hand. Then, the contents is simply 
fascinating from beginning to end. It does not seem to have 
been a possible thing for Huxley to write a dull line. There is 
a quality of vividness in his writing that brightens the paper 
whenever his pen touches it. A ripple of fun glances over his 
most serious utterances and there is a profound seriousness 
under his most exuberant playfulness. Still better, the whole 
book is pervaded by the personality of the man. The son has 
succeeded with a rare skill in keeping himself in a place of incon- 
spicuity. There is just enough narrative to make the man speak 
himself out in the letters. It is really surprising, as one reads in 
the closing pages the modest characterization of the son and the 
estimates of this or that acquaintance, the sense of familiarity 
one feels with the person being portrayed. One reads the 
sketches with the sort of interest and approval he gives to the 
setting forth of the traits of one known through many years. 

But of course the chiefest interest of the book lies in the 
fact that it brings thus into the range of personal acquaintance 
aman who bore a most significant part in accomplishing a most 
tremendous revolution in human thought. As a most efficient 
promoter of the evolutionary propaganda, and as far and away 
the most brilliant flayer of its antagonists, he was in the hottest 
of the fray. He was a superb debater. He was easily roused 
to what he always felt was a righteous indignation, and then 
he fought for victory. As “ Darwin’s watch dog” he was al- 


*Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. By His son, Leonard Huxley. New 
York: J). Appleton & Co., rgo1; vol. i, pp. xii, 539; vol. ii, pp. vii, 541. $5.00. 
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ways ready for defensive or aggressive operations, and as such 
was invaluable to the evolutionary cause. He felt that not to 
resent a misrepresentation was to ,diminish by so much the 
moral force of the community, and he was constrained to take 
the “ moral force of the community ” especially under his pro- 
tection. But space makes impossible any adequate estimate of 
the man. He was of an ardent temperament, tireless energy, 
immense “ verve and dash,” combined with singular pertinacity; 
a man of quick imaginations who could work for them and not 
for himself, one who had a marvelous nimbleness of mind and 
an immense range of interests. He would certainly have made 
a man of distinction in any walk of life. 

His agnosticism was of the very fibre of his being. It was 
from beginning to end of the same piece. It declined metaphy- 
sical or religious affiliation with Herbert Spencer and Frederic 
Harrison as steadfastly as with Dr. Wace or Charles Kingsley. 
His letter to the latter after the death of his boy reveals the 
man’s consciousness of his solitariness and discloses the logic 
of both heart and mind that kept him where he was. When, in 
a letter to Kingsley, written at a subsequent date, he says that 
he is “ utterly at a loss to comprehend Maurice’s point of view,” 
he hints at the determinant of all his thinking with its inevitably 
negative conclusions. From the premises with which he started, 
no other concltision was logically correct. He insisted on the 
adequacy of his premises and the correctness of his logic. It 
is in his presuppositions, not in his logic, that he is at fault. 

This, then, is the charm of the book. It shows the very 
heart of the man, the resistless charm and pleasantry of his home 
life, the ardent, well-regulated enthusiasm of his work as an in- 
vestigator and teacher, the severe self-discipline and loyalty to 
ideals, the passion for clarity of thought and expression, the 
loneliness of his heart in sorrows, the sympathy with his friends, 
and the zeal for causes he espoused, the hatred of duplicity, the 
love of thoroughness, the touch of imperiousness, and the im- 
patience with wrong, as he saw it, and blending these and add- 
ing other traits we see and know the man himself. 

This book thus stands out as a singularly charming piece of 
literature, as the revelation of a strong, earnest character, and 
as a most illuminating commentary on English thought for the 
last sixty vears. 


ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 
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MORRIS’S WESTMINSTER SYMBOLS.* 


In this volume we have far and away the best book in spe- 
cial symbolistics that our country has yet produced. When we 
say this we are not unmindful of the labors of Krauth, nor the 
lectures on the Holman foundation at Gettysburg Seminary, nor 
of the books of A. A. Hodge, and that of Bethune, nor of the 
special studies of Dr. Schaff in this field. This book presents 
the unification of the Presbyterian standards in a large discussion 
and with broad treatment. It does not confine itself to exposi- 
tion merely; it never adopts a purely exegetic and commentative 
method, much less is it catechetical; but it unfolds every theme 
with logical precision after the manner of systematic theology. 
The book itself is the ripe fruit of many years of study; it is the 
careful and patient proof of the toil of a master, and as such it 
deserves a wide recognition. For thirty years Dr. Morris acted 
as Professor of Systematic Theology in Lane Seminary. From 
his previous treatises we have the right to expect a significant 
volume, and we find it. The various standards are combined 
under the lead of the Confession itself. Moreover, in the elab- 
oration of each doctrine, a constant comparative method is 
adopted; the symbols of other Protestant bodies are brought 
under review, and with critical contrast; the Greek and Roman 
creeds are also frequently analyzed under specific dogmas. This 
naturally adds to the thoroughness of the interpretation. Not 
only the varieties of belief developed in the Westminster As- 
sembly itself, but the dogmatic differentiations in the history of 
the church, and especially in our own day, are at least brought 
forward and noticed and are sometimes more extensively com- 
mented upon. The position of the writer codrdinates with that 
which was once styled New School, and is in general akin to 
that of Professor Henry B. Smith. The Calvinism is of as 
moderate a type as may be. In the matter of revision, the sym- 
pathy of the author is with at least such aspects of change as 
were defeated in recent years. His mood is always elevated, 
and the temper of the entire treatise is extraordinarily balanced 
and attractive. 

There is a fine dignity in the sustained flow of the sentences, 
a distinguished grace in the expression, and a choice amplitude 
in the vocabulary; features which one misses in many of our 
theological writers, who keep on iterating the same words, 


*The Theology of the Westminster Symbols, or a Commentary, Historical, Doctrinal, 
Practical, on the Confession of Faith and Catechism, and the related Formularies of 
the Presbyterian Churches. By Rev. Edward D. Morris, D.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Lane Theolozical Seminary. Columbus, Ohio: pp. xv, 858, $3.00. 
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seemingly oblivious of tautology and stupidly unconsious of the 
riches of the English language. 

The historical introduction is compact and fair-minded. The 
themes which seem-to us: most admirably discussed are those 
concerning God in his Being, Christ the Mediator, the Plan of 
Salvation, the Christian Life, and the Church of God. The 
doctrine of Providence is very felicitously unfolded, and the 
emphasis put upon the Holy Spirit is vital as well as praise- 
worthy in this age of attempted spirituality, independent of the 
second Paraclete. We are glad to see that the Covenant of 
Works gives the author no comfort. The treatment of the in- 
errancy of the Scriptures savors of the inconsequent and cir- 
cumlocutional. The explication of all the aspects of sovereignty 
labors heavily arid groaningly under the difficulties of this or 
any other unifying theory. The ethical teaching of the stand- 
ards deservedly occupies a large space 

The final estimates of these great documents and of allegiance 
to them are characterized by candor and charity. We notice 
that the range of citations is mainly from older authorities, and 
even these are not as frequent as a German would mistakenly 
conceive as essential to science. The index is admirably full 
and _ serviceable. 

We congratulate the author upon his achievement; it is the 
finest fruit of his pen, and a worthy product of lifelong teaching. 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT. 





Professor George Adam Smith’s lectures on the Lyman Beecher 
Foundation at Yale University have been embodied in a volume entitled 
Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament. The lectures were 
delivered originally to theological students, and the title of the volume 
suggests that it makes its appeal primarily to the ministry; but in reality 
it has interest for a wider circle of readers. The subject that it discusses 
is the value of the Old Testament in view of the results of modern criti- 
cism, and it is a pity that it should not have been given a name which 
would have commended it more to the attention of the Church as a whole. 

In his first lecture the author shows that the higher criticism of the 
Old Testament is not only permitted, but is even demanded by the atti- 
tude of Christ and’his apostles. In the second lecture he traces the course 
of modern historical criticism, and lucidly exhibits its chief established 
results. In the third, he discusses the historical character of the Old 
Testament. He points out that criticism has confirmed the credibility 
of most of the books in a way that was impossible for the older school of 
thought. Where criticism has recognized double accounts, this, instead 
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of creating difficulties, has removed them, and has enabled us to gain 
a clearer conception of the course of events. In the history of David, for 
instance, there were formerly insoluble problems that have now disap- 
peared in consequence of the documentary analysis of the Book of 
Samuel. Where criticism has rejected passages as later interpolations, 
this has nearly always removed difficulties both intellectual and moral. 
For instance, the excision of the charge to slay Shimei from David’s last 
words increases our esteem of the king, who is now seen not to have died 
with curses on his lips. In the light of criticism all the great characters 
of the Old Testament stand out with a clearness before unknown, and 
_it is possible for the preacher to use them as examples with an altogether 
new effectiveness. The prophets have become real men, as they never 
were before; and their writings speak with a power that was unknown to 
the preacher of the last generation. The only portion of the Old Testa- 
ment whose historicity has suffered seriously in consequence of modern 
criticism is the Pentateuch. The primeval and Patriarchal stories are 
not history, but are legends of diverse origin, partly Babylonian, partly 
Canaanitic, and partly Israelitish, but the significance of these stories lies, 
not in their historical character, but in the teachings concerning God 
and duty that they contain; and in these respects their value to the 
preacher is unaffected. 

The fourth lecture disctisses the proof of a divine revelation in the Old 
Testament. The author shows that historical criticism, far from giving 
a natural explanation of the origin of the religion of Israel, has only em- 
phasized the differences which separate this religion from the religions 
of all the other Semitic peoples. The religion of Israel expresses with 
ever increasing clearness a unique, idea of God, and this idea cannot be 
explained as the result of Israel’s environment. Faith in the Old Testa- 
ment as revelation, therefore, still remains; and criticism, viewed aright, 
only increases the assurance of the student that it is the word of God. 

In the fifth lecture Professor Smith shows that, although criticism has 
taken away from us the specific predictions of Christ that formerly were 
found in the Old Testament, yet it has increased our recognition of those 
eternal truths and laws of development of the kingdom of God, in whose 
consummation our Lord himself saw the true fulfillment of the old dis- 
pensation. Most fascinating perhaps of all the lectures is the one on “ the 
hope of immortality in the Old Testament,” in which the significance for 
our own age of the gropings of the ancient saints is pointed out. Less 
criginal, though equally interesting, are the last two lectures on the 
preaching of the prophets and ‘“ The Christian preacher and the Books 
of Wisdom.” 

It is safe to say that no more masterly discussion of the problem of the 
worth of the Old Testament to the modern believer has yet appeared. 
Professor Smith writes with a grasp of facts and of literature that pro- 
claims him a finished scholar, and at the same time with an appreciation 
of the spiritual significance of facts that shows a man of deep religious 
experience. The same blending of critical scholarship with devotional 
intuition that characterizes his Isaiah and his Minor Prophets appears 
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here also, and makes this book, like them, a message to the age. Many 
Christians have been sure for a long time that new truth could not be 
prejudicial to faith, but they have not been able to see how faith could 
adjust itself to new modes of thought and be the gainer rather than the 
loser. To all such this book, with its clear cut logic and its eloquent 
presentation, will come as an inspiration. (Armstrong, pp. x, 325. $1.50.) 
L. Be 


The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews is a free elaboration of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s lectures before the Lowell Institute of Boston. It is 
an attempt to present to educated laymen the chief results of the modern ° 
higher criticism of the Old Testament. The main topics discussed are, 
the Bible as Literature, Hebrew History, Prehistoric Traditions, the 
Book of the Covenant, the Deuteronomic Code, the Canon Law (i. e., the 
Priestly Code), Hebrew Fiction, Some Hebrew Stories Retold (Ruth, ’ 
esther, Jonah), a Drama of Love (Song of Songs), a Spiritual Tragedy 
(Job), a School of Ethical Philosophy (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes), a Col- 
lection of Lyrics (Psalms), Preachers of Redemption (the Prophets), and 
the Message of Israel. 

That Dr. Abbott has given us a very readable book, full of bright ideas 
and eloquent passages, cannot be denied; nevegtheless, it is in no sense a 
contribution to the criticism of the Old Testament. Nowhere does the 
author show evidence of having grappled personally with the problems 
of Hebrew literature, or of having reached independent conclusions. -The 
chronology which he places at the beginning of the book is not one 
that he has worked out for himself after a careful consideration of the 
facts, but one that he has adopted bodily from Prof. George Adam 
Smith’s “ Book of the Twelve Prophets.’”’ Dr. Smith’s is an admirable 
work, but its chronology is its weakest point. The assigning of the be- 
ginning of Hezekiah’s reign to 727, for instance, rests upon one of the 
most improbable synchronisms of the Book of Kings, and is adopted by 
few critics. Since the publication of Professor Smith’s boek a number 
of important treatises on the chronology of the Old Testament have ap- 
peared, any one of which would better have been followed. The only 
point in which Dr. Abbott modifies the chronology of Prof. Smith is in 
assigning the beginning of Jehu’s reign to 836 instead of 842, in which 
he is certainly wrong; for if there is one thing certain in Old Testament 
history, it is that Jehu and Athaliah came to the throne in the same year. 

This lack of mastery of the subject is characteristic of the book asa 
whole. The author follows the opinions of a particular authority or 
group of authorities, but he has no opinions of his own. Sometimes his 
authorities are good, and sometimes they are of questionable value. No- 
where throughout the volume does one find references to recent German 
literature. Apparently the only German writers that are known are those 
that have been translated. Not merely in the foot-notes, which may have 
been adapted to the capacity of the English reader, but in the body of the 
text, we find no indication that the author is familiar with the more modern 
German discussions. ~Even the English literature is frequently anti- 
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quated, for instance, Rawlinson for the history of Egypt. In the discus- 
sions of the early narratives of Genesis we are referred to Lenormant and 
George Smith, but nothing is said of the researches of Gunkel, Zimmern, 
or Ryle; and it is quite clear that Dr. Abbott has not used them. The 
treatment of the Book of the Covenant is entirely out of date. Here 
again the author has ignored the recent special investigations of Baentsch, 
Rothstein, and others, and has contented himself with the general state- 
ments of a few of the hand-books. That the Decalogue cannot have 
formed part of the Book of the Covenant, as he maintains, ought to be 
obvious at once from the facts that the laws of Ex. 20: 23f, are a repeti- 
tion of the opening laws of the Decalogue, and that several other laws of 
the Decalogue recur at later points in the Book of the Covenant. 

In the treatment of the Song of Songs the old view of Ewald is pre- 
sented, and nothing is said of the theory of Budde, which has of late super- 
seded it in Germany. It is a pity that a writer who has such a charm of 
style and such a wealth of literary illustration, should not have a more 
perfect knowledge of his subject. In graphic presentation and in the 
ability to make technical matters popular, Dr. Abbott resembles Professor 
George Adam Smith, but he has none of the accurate scholarship which 
makes the works of the latter as interesting reading to the specialist as to 
the Christian public in general. If higher criticism is to be popularized, 
it is only fair that people should be given the best. Nevertheless, al- 
though Dr. Abbott’s book is not up to the scientific standard, it will, no 
doubt, serve a useful function in initiating many people into a knowledge 
of the principles and methods of the critical study of the Old Testament. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, pp. vi, 408. $2.00.) L. Be P. 


The little book on The Mosaic Tabernacle, by Rev. John Adams, B.D., 
one of the ‘‘ Bible Class Primers,” edited by Principal Salmond, is well 
worthy of commendation. It treats first of the Priesthood, then of the 
Sanctuary. It is written with full knowledge of modern criticism, but 
with an eye open to the essential facts and great ideas embodied in these 
elements of Israel’s cultus. The general character of the booklets of this 
series is high and this number well sustains their reputation. Sunday- 
school teachers and all Bible students can use this little book with much 
profit. (Scribner’s Importation, pp. 112. 20 cts.) E. B.N. 


We have read The Social Life of the Hebrews with dissatisfaction and 
disappointment. With dissatisfaction because of inability to agree with 
many if not most of its conclusions; and with disappointment because 
it was to be hoped that the volume on this important subject in the Semitic 
Series would be a thoroughly reliable work. Such a work Dr. Day’s 
book cannot claim to be. 

It is true that the author gives us much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation which will enable it to serve as a popular book of reference, but 
any one so using it needs to be cautioned against accepting it as gen- 
erally authoritative or representative. It impresses us as having been 
written by one who, lacking the courage to tread his way independently 
through the Old Testament, but having read a quantity of modern litera- 
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ture on the subject, has ventured to make a compilation of results and 
offer the same to the public. There is an excessive display of dependence 
upon modern “ authorities ” rather than sources. In a multitude of cases, 
instead of references to the Old Testament passages needed for compari- 
son, the foot-notes refer us to some commentary or history or Bible- 
dictionary article,—all of which is very provoking. Throughout the 
whole book there is a general absence of references to the Bible passages 
which presumably support or illustrate the text. The ordinary reader is 
not supposed to have a critical library at his elbow, but may be presumed 
to have an Old Testament. 

The author follows with almost slavish dependence the more extreme 
critical school, and his general attitude toward Old Testament statements 
is very skeptical, unless some modern “ authority ” permits him, in specific 
cases, to accept them. Many stat¢éments in the book are open to serious 
objection in that they merely re-echo the opinion of some venturesome 
modern critic, but are not at all representative of the majority opinion. 
The author was, of course, at liberty to accept whosesoever opinions he 
pleased, but he should have distinguished more sharply between mere 
conjectures and well-ascertained fact. 

In a work of popular character why should one be so pedantic as to 
use “sheik” for “elder” when the latter is the more familiar, easily 
understood term, besides being the correct translation of the Hebrew 
word? Why substitute “clan” for “tribe” when the author means 
exactly the same thing by both terms (as p. 126 shows), though the im- 
pression made is that the biblical “tribe” and the author’s “clan” are 
not identical? 

We are inclined to question the correctness of many statements. Why 
should it be said that “the reigning houses [in Israel] subsisted princi- 
pally upon forays upon alien peoples”? How does the author know that 
the J and E narratives were not the work of individuals, but of “ centres 
of thought”? Why say that Judea was never densely populated? What 
is the authority for the statement that the Hebrews took to agriculture 
but slowly? How does the author know that there were not a large num- 
ber of small landed proprietors? Is it not somewhat extreme to say that 
the temple in Jerusalem was “little more than a royal chapel”? What 
evidence can be adduced to show that the Ark with its ephod was the in- 
dispensable accompaniment of the army in war? How do we know that 
the priesthood was unorganized until after Josiah? These are but few 
of many like questions suggested by the book which almost compel one 
to request the author to go back to the Old Testament and make a more 
careful study of the same. The scope of the author’s treatment of his 
subject is singularly limited. Many important points of sociological in- 
terest are left untouched, though the data for at least some mention of 
them is in the Old Testament. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory part of the book is its” 
Israel’s religion, partly because the intrinsic importance of thi é' 
manded most careful consideration, and partly because of the author's ex- 
tremely low view of the religion of Israel. He has altogether forgotten to 
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distinguish between the common, general Semitic elements of Israel’s re- 
ligion and what was peculiar to the religion of Jahveh. Surely it is on the 
basis of its distinguishing characteristics that any religion is to be com- 
pared and criticised. 

We conclude with merely remarking that a splendid chance to do a 
fine piece of original work, and meet a real need, has been sadly misused. 
(Scribner, pp. viii, 255. $1.25.) B. EN: 


Recent years have given us several translations into the English lan- 
guage of parts or of the whole of the New Testament. The effort has 
usually been to render these ancient writings into Modern English. That 
is to say, each translator has sought to make Jesus and the various au- 
thors talk the dialect of to-day. Mr. Ferrar Fenton claims for his version 
of the New Testament “that it is the only one ever made into our lan- 
guage absolutely direct from the original Greek of the sacred writers 
without any intermediate translation, whether ancient or modern, inter- 
vening between the English and the original languages used by the Bibli- 
cal writers. To this end, for nearly forty years, he never read the New 
Testament except in the Greek, so as to arrive at its meaning from the 
ancient writers themselves alone.” (Preface.) One wonders after perus- 
ing his “ preface” whether he has ever read any classical English at all. 
Facility in the use of the English language would seem to be quite as 
necessary an equipment for his task as knowledge of Greek. Opening at 
the eighth chapter of Romans we read: “ For those who are in harmony 
with sensuality meditate about the gratification of their sensuality; but 
those in harmony with spirit, what pertains to the spirit. For the desire 
of sensuality brings Death; but the desire of spirit life and peace” (vv. 5 
and 6). We turn at once to II Cor. 8: 5, to see how our expert Greek 
scholar will render the word capt. His common sense has saved him 
for he makes Paul say, “ we had no bodily rest.” The rendering of the 
fifteenth chapter of I Corinthians will hardly supplant either the King 
James or the Revised version: ‘“ But some will say, ‘How are the dead 
raised up And in what kind of body do they return?’ Senseless! What 
you sow does not produce life, unless it arises from its bed” (vv. 35 and 
36). On the whole we are not greatly impressed with the value of this 
effort to English our New Testament. The arrangement of the books is 
also peculiar. The Gospel of John is placed first because “ there is ample 
reason for believing that the Gospel of John was written at an earlier 
date than those of the other three Evangelists” (p. 1). Why Mr. Fenton 
does not arrange the epistles of Paul chronologically is not clear. (Our 
Race Publ. Co., New Haven. $2.25.) EB. kK. 


The Teacher’s Commentary on The Gospel of Matthew, by Dr. F. N. 
Peloubet, sustains the author’s well-earned reputation as a helpful and 
popular annotator. Dr. Peloubet is not an independent scholar or au- 
thority, but he knows how to select from the mass of authorities and opin- 
ions that which is soundest and most profitable for the general Bible 
student and Christian worker. One good feature of this Commentary is 
that it presents the Revised as well as the Authorized version of the Gos- 
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pel, and in such a way that each one must receive attention. We heartily 
commend the book for popular use. (Oxford University Press., pp. 
xxxi, 380. $1.25.) EB. Eaw 


The Messages of Jesus impresses us as a carefully written book. In the 
volume before us Dr. Hall deals with the Synoptic Gospels only. The 
work is prefaced with a brief but comprehensive and fair statement of 
the synoptic problem. The characteristics of the several gospels are 
described and a full analysis of the narrative of Mark presented. The 
closing section of the introduction, on the literary form of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, is less satisfactory. 

Dr. Hall’s arrangement and general treatment of the sayings of Jesus 
is based upon the two-source hypothesis. He seems to have been more 
interested in presenting us with the exact literary form of Jesus’ state- 
ments than in commenting and throwing light upon their rich meaning 
and great significance. The pages of this little book are over-crowded 
with comparisons between the variant verbal forms of Jesus’ sayings 
presented by the different gospels. To us it seems that the space so taken 
up might have been put to much better use. In most cases these dif- 
ferences might have been briefly indicated in foot-notes. In this respect 
the book is a disappointment. The aim of the series to which it belongs 
is, we believe, to make the great teachings of the Bible better understood 
by people in general. It is, of course, a necessity to seek to ascertain the 
exact form of the original messages. But this is only a step toward the 
greater result of clearly indicating the meaning and bearing of these 
great messages. People need to be told this far more than they need to 
be informed that Matthew and Mark and Luke present the same message 
in variant forms and sometimes in connection with different circumstances. 

Though not in agreement with many positions taken by Dr. Hall in 
this book we feel free to recommend it as a work that will richly repay 
study. Those interested in the synoptic problem will also find it of 
service. (Scribner, pp. xviii, 244. $1.25.) E. E. N. 


Short treatises on New Testament theology are becoming quite num- 
erous. Dr. Estes of Colgate University now offers us An Outline of 
New Testament Theology, in which, in one marked respect, he has de- 
parted from the beaten track, namely, in the general arrangement of his 
material. Biblical theology being a historical discipline, it is customary 
to group the New Testament sources according to the different historical 
movements influencing or reflected by them, and then ascertain the theo- 
logical ideas contained in each group. Dr. Estes follows a different 
method. He selects certain general themes as the starting points of in- 
quiry, and then takes us through the New Testament with each theme. 
We are convinced that this method is open to serious criticism. We 
are given an exercise in Biblical Dogmatics, not Biblical Theology. The 
aim of such a work should be dominated by the historical, not dogmatic, 
point of view. We get, it is true, by such a method a conspectus of the 


different opinions entertained by the different New Testament writers on 
ing brought into 


the doctrines selected for consideration, but we fail of bei 
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close touch with the varying thought environment with which each of 
these particular points of doctrine was surrounded in the several circles 
of Christian activity of apostolic days. Furthermore, this outline is at 
fault in being incomplete. For example the ethical teachings of the New 
Testament find almost no place in it. Here again the method is not in 
harmony with the actual thought and life reflected in the New Testament. 

Notwithstanding, we are very much pleased with the general spirit of 
Dr. Estes’ work and find ourselves in agreement with its main conclusions. 
His standpoint is one of open-minded conservatism, his discussions are 
fair, his exegesis generally correct, and his reasoning sound. To be par- 
ticularly commended are the chapters on The Testimony of Jesus to Him- 
self (Chap. III), and The Basis of Salvation (Chap. VIII). 

Dr. Estes’ Outline will prove an exceedingly useful aid for one who 
is desirous of ascertaining the teaching of the whole New Testament along 
certain main doctrinal lines. (Silver, Burdett, pp. vi, 253. $1.25.) 

E. E. N. 


How to Study the Life of Christ is an excellent title for a much needed 
book. But the book has not yet appeared; at least Rev. A. A. Butler of 
the Seabury Divinity School has not prepared it for us, though his work 
bears this title. Our author’s volume will not, we regret to say, meet 
the needs of theological students. Neither his method nor treatment are 
thorough-going enough. It may be helpful in Sunday-school work, 
but even there we question if a good Gospel Harmony and a wide-awake 
teacher will not be better. (Whittaker, pp. 175. 75 cts.) 


The Philosophy of History, by Rev. A. Schade, claims to be based upon 
the works of Dr. R. Rocholl, with which the reviewer is entirely unac- 
quainted. It is perfectly evident that the volume before us is based upon 
some German work or works of a highly heterogeneous character. More- 
over, its author has been unable to extricate himself from either the lin- 
guistic or philosophical forms of his native land. An elaborate Synopti- 
cal Index, covering some twenty-five pages, stands at the beginning of 
the book, and is a heavy handicap. Its divisions, sub-divisions, and sub- 
sub-divisions are often without rhyme or reason, and the elaborate synop- 
ses are not infrequently turgidity itself. The “ Prospective Remarks ” 
lays out a large program in a grandiloquent manner. The method is to 
be chiefly inductive. Book I treats of Historics under two main divi- 
sions: Coefficient Factors in History, and Operative Mode of History. 
Book II, which constitutes the main part of the work, is divided into seven 
sections. These are preceded by a syllabus of three pages. The first 
division is called the Substructure of History. It opens thus: ‘“ May 
the comparison of history to a theater, where the drama of the world is 
given and repeated, hold good once more. First in order, then, will 
be an inspection of the foundations of the building itself. After this the 
construction of the stage in its natural sequence will be described. The 
wide firmament will form the back-ground, our globe the solid play- 
ground. Here the natural conditions will be outlined. Then humanity 
in general, as a unit, is to be comprehended,” etc. A few pages of such 
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reading will satisfy the most insatiable philosopher or historian. It is not 
perfectly clear whether our author is hampered most by his unfamiliarity 
with the English language, or by his inability to digest his material. The 
work is not, however, without marks of true merit, and we could wish its 
author had been content to do Jess in a less pretentious way. The out- 
come is proper and pious, but few will persevere unto the end. (Cleve- 
land, O., A. Schade Publ., pp. xxxvii, 437. $2.50.) E. K. M. 


The philosophy of the Greeks has received many and varied interpre- 
tations, but the subject is of perennial freshness and challenges to yet new 
exposition and presentation. Professor Theodore Gomperz of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna essayed the task, and gave us the result in his “ Griechis- 
che Denker,” published in three volumes some five years since. This is 
now being translated into English by Mr. Laurie Magnus, and the first vol- 
ume is before us, with the title of Greek Thinkers, a History of Ancient 
Philosophy. The translation has been supervised by the author, and 
seems to meet every requirement. Dr. Gomperz’ work is a comprehensive 
one, beginning at the Beginning and coming down to the Mystics, Scep- 
tics, and Syncretists of Roman Imperial Times. Volume I carries us 
through Protagoras and Gorgias, ending with a chapter on the Ad- 
vance of Historical Science. The author does not confine himself to the 
philosophers, so called, but seeks to interpret and explain the whole 
course of Greek thought, laying considerable stress upon the religious 
side of things. In his Introduction we get his point of view as to the 
origin and essential elements of religion. In. many respects this proves 
disappointing. Religion is not so incidental and ephemeral as Professor 
Gomperz would seem to make it. He rightly rejects the modern theory 
that all religion was originally the worship of ancestors or ghosts, but 
attempts to revive the teaching of David Hume, as set forth in his “ Natural 
History of Religion.” If religion is not a constituent part of human na- 
ture, then nothing would seem to be inherent and constituent to man. 
Indeed, religion is the most marked and distinguishing characteristic of 
our human species. Hence no account of its origin will do, that does not 
at the same time account for the origin of man. Professor Gomperz is 
at his best in the exposition of the Greek nature-philosophers. Some of 
his chapters are fascinating reading and bear evidence of a thorough 
mastery of the material. We welcome the book in its English form and 


commend it as worthy of careful study. (Scribner, pp. xiv, 610. $4.00.) 
E. K. M. 


American students of the Reformation era have been put under obli- 
gation to Rev. Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson for his volume on Zwinghi, 
which constitutes the latest addition to the “ Heroes of the Reformation” 
series of which he was the projector and is the editor. No worthy 
biography of Zwingli has appeared in English dress since Christoffel’s 
bulky volume was reproduced in an abridged translation by John Coch- 
ran in 1858. The story of the Reformation in northern Switzerland has 
been treated with relative brevity by English-speaking scholars; though 
the indebtedness of the English Reformation to Zwingli’s broad-minded 
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successor, Heinrich Bullinger, has been increasingly recognized. But the 
towering personality of Luther and the magnitude of Calvin’s influence 
have almost inevitably overshadowed the work of Zwingli, and have 
hidden from most Anglo-Saxon readers its full significance in Reforma- 
tion history. Not that Zwingli is to be placed on the same high pinnacle 
as Luther or even as Calvin. Dr. Jackson sums up the result of his 
painstaking studies in the following estimate: 

“The four years of intimate association with Zwingli which the au- 
thor has enjoyed have greatly increased his respect for the man. But 
though Zwingli has won his high regard, he is unable, through his own 
inability, perhaps, to appreciate greatness, to value him as highly as some 
do. He does not put him in the front rank of the great men of the world, 
nor in Reformation history on equality with Luther and Calvin. His 
defects are potent; his literary work is so frequently marred by haste that 
while it served its immediate ends well it has less interest for the after 
world; in his treatment of the Baptists he followed only conventional 
lines and was prejudiced and cruel — the author is himself not a Baptist — 
his jealousy of Luther was a mark of weakness; in the latter part of his 
life he was more a politician that he should have been. But on the other 
hand he led the Reformation movement in German Switzerland, and 
spent his days in the service of his conception of the truth. He was a 
generous, self-sacrificing, lovable character, whose politico-religious writ- 
ings reveal the stalwart Swiss who could not be bribed to silence, the 
man who saw clearly the cause of his country’s decline, but who loved his 
country in spite of all her faults with a passionate devotion, and for her 
sake laid down his life. It is as a man, as an indefatigable worker, as a 
broad-minded scholar, as an approved player of a large part on a small 
stage, that the author admires Zwingli and commends him to others.” 

Dr. Jackson has done his work with the utmost patience and with 
great scholarly fidelity. The reader will find the facts of Zwingli’s life 
and work narrated with most conscientious use of the sources and of the 
abundant literature which Swiss scholarship has produced. The volume 
is one, therefore, which no American reader interested in the leading 
personalities of the Reformation age can afford to overlook. Zwingli, 
as the man, the patriot, and the reformer, is clearly presented, and whether 
Dr. Jackson’s opinion is deemed too sweeping or not, whoever follows his 
narrative to the end will acknowledge that he has given good reasons in 
the portrait sketched for his contention: “that if the four great conti- 
nental Reformers — Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, and Calvin — should 
appear to-day, the one among them who would have to do least to adapt 
himself to our modern ways of thought, and the man who would soonest 
gather an enthusiastic following, would be Huldreich Zwingli.” 

The volume is provided with chapters on Switzerland before the Re- 
formation by Prof. John M. Vincent of Johns Hopkins University, and 
on Zwingli’s Theology by Prof. Frank H. Foster of Pacific Seminary. 
Its interest to the general reader is much enhanced by the portraits, views, 
and autographic fac-similes, with which it is amply provided. (Putnam, 
Pp. xi, 519. $2.00.) Ww. W. 
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In his Moriscos of Spain: Their Conversion and Expulsion, Dr. H. C. 
Lea returns to the history of the Inquisition, which he has already treated. 
It is a section cut from a proposed history of the Inquisition in Spain, 
and treated in greater detail than would be possible on such a broad 
canvas. There can be no question as to the learning and research ex- 
hibited in this book; it is evidently the work of a very thoroughly trained 
and laborious student. Not only have the documents bearing on the 
Morisco crisis, published of late by Spanish scholars, been drawn upon, 
but Dr. Lea has been able to make use of many unpublished papers in the 
Spanish archives and elsewhere, which throw light especially on the part 
played by the Inquisition in bringing about the great catastrophe. To it 
he ascribes the complete failure of the attempts made to assimilate the 
Moriscos into the Spanish people, and through that, practically, he traces 
the downfall of Spain. 

It is not easy to say anything good of the Inquisition, but Dr. Lea’s 
attitude is so uncompromising that it arouses a spirit of contradiction 
in his reader. Even though we may not feel inclined to join issue with 
his learning on the questions of fact, there remain other questions equally 
important. Is it fair, for one thing, to judge the Spanish statesmen in 
the light of our present attitudes and knowledge? The expulsion is very 
repellent to us; we see grave economic reasons against it; we see what we 
take to be evil results from it. How did it look in its own day to its own 
contemporaries? Every one who has read “ Don Quixote,” not to speak 
of the “ Dialogue of Two Dogs,” knows what Cervantes thought of it, 
and he was eminently a just, humane, and clear-sighted man, with no 
liking for the Inquisition. He saw good economic reasons for the ex- 
pulsion, and, in charity, we must suppose the same in the other actors in 
what was undoubtedly a great tragedy. Further, the question rises, could 
the Moriscos have been assimilated, or if not assimilated, lived in peace 
under Christian domination? The answer of the Orientalist will almost 
certainly be negative. Flatly, a non-dominant Islam is a contradiction in 
terms. The Muslim must, by his creed, be a ruler, he can only be held 
down by force majeure. He cannot be subject to an unbeliever, nor can 
he admit an unbeliever to live on equal terms with himself. Thirdly, does 
expulsion stand in essential relation of cause and effect with the deca- 
dence of Spain? That it had some such effect cannot be doubted; that 
it was the preponderating cause is more than doubtful. In the first place, 
the Moriscos were not all expelled, and, in the.second, —a weighty con- 
sideration, —they carried no prosperity into North Africa. Their ex- 
pulsion was certainly symptomatic of the Spain of the time and of the 
diseases under which it labored and which brought about its downfall, 
but it was not itself the cause of the disease or the downfall. 

One problem remains from it all, the great problem of Muslim history: 
How came it that it was only in Spain, in perpetual conflict and inter- 
course with Christianity, that Islam reached the promise of permanent 
prosperity and development, while everywhere else such periods have been 
short, and each Muslim state has practically found itself in a cul de sac? 
(Lea Bros. & Co., pp. xii, 464. $2.25.) D. B. M. 
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On Friday, the 22d of June, 1900, a memorial tablet to Jonathan Ed- 
wards was unveiled in the First Church of Northampton. This date was 
selected as commemorative of his dismissal, one hundred and fifty years 
previously. Dr. H. Norman Gardiner, Professor of Philosophy in Smith 
College, was chairman of the Edwards memorial committee. He has 
edited a record of the proceedings, under the title, Jonathan Edwards, a 
Retrospect. The exercises certainly were of a superior order, and proved 
a relatively worthy solemnization of this great name. The introduction, 
the papers, and the greetings are of elevated temper and tone. We can- 
not help, however, expressing our dissent from the exaggerated attempt 
at elaborating a kinship, whether of genius or of experience, between 
Dante and the great divine; it is indeed a favorite theme with Prof. Allen, 
and we are not surprised at its reappearance in the keen and exalted esti- 
mate of the place of Edwards in history. Others seem to have been 
enticed by the same seductive parallel. We could have wished also that 
Prof. Smyth had given us more of the practical impress of Edwards on the 
experiential life of New England and less of the mere analysis of what 
spirituality consists in. Dr. Gordon seems to us to have failed entirely 
in his standard of judgment with regard to the significance of Edwards 
to-day. One must remember the varied forms of thought which this 
theologian set forth as he grew in years, so that quite divergent types of 
New England theology trace their origin back to him; but in none of 
these can you find any root out of which the new Puritan theology could 
have sprung, and judging by the increasing scientific and biblical principle 
adopted by this marvelous thinker, his system would have been dominated 
less and less by speculative philosophy. Certainly, his entire conception 
was antipodal to present phases of idealism as a qualified interpreter of 
the Scriptures. We are constrained to say so much in spite of the felicities 
and eloquence of Dr. Gordon’s address. The paper of Dr. Rose is very 
happy and graphic, and Prof. Gardiner’s sketch of the early idealism of 
Edwards is a very satisfactory discussion. This observance in North- 
ampton is in very startling contrast with that of the Edwards family meet- 
ing at Stockbridge, September 6-7, 1870, the memorial volume of whose 
Proceedings was printed by the Cong. Publ. Soc. Among the great 
speakers of that occasion were Presidents Woolsey and Hopkins, and Drs. 
Tarbox, Todd, and Park. In some respects, these and other participants 
have given a juster estimate of this master mind of our country. We 
cannot refrain from suggesting that the noblest memorial of Jonathan 
Edwards would be a thorough edition of his works by a competent editor. 
Who will mediate so desirable an enterprise? If Washington, John 
Adams, Jefferson, Monroe, and other statesmen have their records set 
forth in a suitable fashion, is this leader of American spiritual thought 


and life to be neglected? (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. xvi, 168. $1.25.) 
Cc. D. H. 


Under the title Forward Movements of the Last Half Century, Rev. Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson has issued a series of sketches of “the more marked 
philanthropic, missionary, and spiritual movements characteristic of our 
time.” His treatment is naturally much colored by his well-known views. 
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He begins with a chapter on the Increase of Personal Holiness, and an 
account of the Oxford and Keswick movements, and he closes with 
twelve “main arguments urged for the conclusion and conviction that 
the time of the end is drawing near.” But Dr. Pierson has much to say 
beside. The reader will find many things of interest regarding such con- 
ventions as that at Northfield, concerning the growth of the work of 
women in temperance, social reform and missionary endeavor, and as to 
the organization of students and young people generally for Christian 
service. City evangelization, special missionary problems and methods, 
the Red Cross Society, work among soldiers, sailors, lepers, orphans, 
and other special classes, and a large range of similar themes are in- 
structively and compactly treated. Whatever the peculiarities of the au- 
thor’s opinions, the reader will lay down the volume with an increased 
sense of the multiformity of Christian work, and a strengthened con- 
viction of the ultimate triumph of the Kingdom of God. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, pp. xi, 428. $1.50.) Ww. W. 


Unquestionably, James Martineau is one of the choicest English thinkers 
and figures of the nineteenth century. His service from beginning to 
end was decidedly heroic, for he found himself in the heart of a conflict 
that was mortal. Utilitarian and evolutionary views of the universe, in 
some phases so divergent, in others so identical, threatened to over- 
throw the entire realm of the divine; he drove back this invading host 
with the mighty sword of the spirit. After protracted battles, in which 
he inflicted manifold discomfitures and defeats upon his persistent ad- 
versaries, he finally was master of the field. No wonder that he gained 
the admiration of philosophers and theologians who labored and prayed 
with him for the triumph of the highest interests of our humanity. Even 
though he had his separate conflict with the new idealism and with those 
who defended the Trinitarian faith, both united in the recognition of his 
enduring fidelity to the central principle of life, and rejoiced in his vic- 
tories over the common materialistic foe. Here is an excellently written 
“ Biography and Study,” by Dr. A. W. Jackson. We are thankful for its 
lofty tone, and for the worthy style in which he presents his illustrious 
subject, but we must lament that his second thought diverted him from 
the true purpose of such an undertaking. ‘“ Of course I could have pre- 
pared the narrative of Dr. Martineau’s life and followed it with an analy- 
sis of his teaching, intent upon nothing more than a just account of his 
labors, and this is what I contemplated when I set about the task. As, I 
meditated however, the thought occurred to me that I might make the 
volume not only an account of Dr. Martineau, but also an utterance of my 
own mind, and these two aims have ruled my labor. In saying this, I 
hope I do not need to say that, save in love and reverence, the disciple 
does not place himself beside his master. I only imply that the disciple 
is other than his master, and interprets him from his own mind and heart.” 

The product of this change of mind is that we have neither a biography 
nor a study. The writer, by the ardor of his temperament, is too visible 
in the entire flow of the narrative; his views are more conspicuous than 
those of Martineau. His own motifs predominate in the whole score 
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of problems and discussions. We feel that the account of the life is ab- 
breviated and made even chronologically meagre for the sake of the 
study; and we perceive that the study overshadows the theme. So great 
was the life of this man that we want to know its complete history, so 
important are the campaigns in which he was the commanding general 
that we ought to have competent information about his preparations and 
his plans. More of his letters should have been spread before us; we 
would love to enter into his experiences, even the innermost dreams of 
this fine student, this lucid preacher, this masterful teacher, this victorious 
defender of elementary faith. We would like to have had a large ac- 
quaintance with him in his home, in his church, in his lecture-room, and 
on the platform. Nor are we wholly satisfied with the explanations of 
Martineau’s contact with German thought and method. We should like 
to have had a clearer analysis of the curious torpor which caused so re- 
markable a mind to linger in the lap of the Bauer school of criticism, and 
how such a conservative spirit and teacher of the divine Fatherhood, could 
go to such fading extremes, about the Johannean problem, and about the 
Sonship of Christ. We are reluctant to advert to a painful subject, but 
we do not believe that the apology here presented sufficiently explains 
the brother’s public attitude toward his sister when she became the in- 
fatuated disciple of that colossal and impudent quack Atkinson. We are 
sorry to be compelled to confess our disappointment with this method of 
portraying so significant a life, although we recognize the work of a power- 
ful, fertile, and acute mind in. these pages. Acumen and grace are char- 
acteristics of Dr. Jackson’s criticism, and as a criticism this book has 
high value. (Little, Brown & Co., pp. xi, 450. $3.00.) €. Dy H: 


In The Sign of the Cross in Madagascar, Mr. J. J. Kilpin Fletcher has 
told the story of mission work in Madagascar in a very pleasing and novel 
way. His narrative has the charm of a romance, for he introduces us to 
a certain group of characters by name in their domestic and social life; 
and through our interest in their personal fate he engages our attention 
in the thrilling scenes of persecution and victory which have made the 
mission history of Madagascar so famous. The book is written in a very 
simple style, yet with fine literary qualities; commending itself to the 
comprehension of a young reader and fascinating to an older. The book 
brings the history down to date. The author has allowed himself a free 
hand in his delineations, which may not be in all cases verifiable by exact 
historic data; but the preface gives us good reason to trust the essential 
groundwork for parts in which the historic imagination has been given 
fullest play. He certainly has made a very vivid and interesting book; 
and it is such books that doubtless will create widest interest in mission 
history. (Revell, pp. 309. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


The work of Pandita Ramabai represents one of the most remarkable 
illustrations of woman’s work for women that we know of in history. 
With her efforts for the women, especially the child widows, of her native 
India we are all familiar in a general way. But Helen S. Dyer has written 
the story of her life in a way that is attractive and almost autobiographic 
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in its charm. Those who are, or wish to be, interested in the life of this 
remarkable woman (and who does not count himself of that number?) 
will read the book with keen interest. (Revell, pp. 170. $1.25.) 

Yeas Pee 


To those of us who have had no particular biological axe to grind the 
strife between the Neo-Darwinians, chiefly on the other side of the 
water, and the Neo-Lamarckians, chiefly on this side, has presented an 
exceedingly interesting study. As biological evolution in its efforts to 
explain things as they now are has been pushed back further and further 
in the causal inquiry, it has been increasingly apparent that it was facing 
the problems that have vexed all speculation respecting the primitive form 
of being. In order that there shall be progress there must be change, and 
in order that there may not be chaos there must be steadfastness. In 
Lamarckian phrase there must be the inheritance of acquired characteris- 
tics or progress is impossible. In Weissmannic terminology the germ- 
plasm is eternal. As is usually the case with speculative discussions, as 
they progress, each party assumes as potential what the other treats as 
actual. Now Mr. F. W. Headley, in his exceedingly readable and in- 
structive book, has approached the Problems of Evolution from the side of 
Neo-Darwinism. We do not feel it our duty to incur the odium scienti- 
ficum by acting as arbiter or judge of his controversy with his fellow 
scientists; but we do feel constrained to say that he has written a book 
that a layman in science can understand, and at the same time feel -the 
assurance that he is not being “talked down to” at the sacrifice of ac- 
curacy. The author develops consistently his theory as regards evolu- 
tional problems in general, and more specifically the problems of human 
evolution. He comes to the conclusion that as intellectual evolution 
leads to civilization in which the easy conditions of life are unfavorable 
to human development under the pressure of natural selection, that the 
only possible means to escape succumbing to the power of a less cultured 
and enervated civilization “ would seem to be a further development of 
the moral principle.” Here we have shaped in a new way Benjamin 
Kidd’s ultra-rational sanctions, our author working in the realm of 
biology, and incidentally in that of history, and Mr. Kidd pursuing the 
opposite method. The most interesting part of the book to most readers 
will be the author’s treatment of human evolution, and through mingled 
assent and dissent they will receive a helpful stimulus. The book is very 
valuable and clarifying as respects tendencies of widely diffused thinking 
in our day. (Crowell, pp. xvi, 373. $3.00.) Van Pe 


Everybody is talking nowadays about the ‘new psychology,” the 
“new pedagogy,” the “new sociology,’ about the “modern concep- 
tion of man.” There is in the air the feeling that the specialists in these 
lines have in their possession a store of knowledge which is immensely 
important to the everyday man if he only knew how to get at it and apply 
it. But the studies have been so specialized and their results so various 
and multifarious that the ordinary man is inclined to feel that what he 
does know is not worth knowing and that it is hopeless for him to put him- 
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self abreast oi the new knowledge which these wise men of to-day possess. 
It is to meet this condition of hopeless apathy, as well as to offset the 
vagaries of one-sided enthusiasms, that Dr. Lewis Ransom Fiske has 
written a book which bears the appropriate title of Man Building. A man 
wants to make the most of himself in the world. How is he to doit? He 
must know the powers that he has, and how they are to be made efficient. 
Now these powers Dr. Fiske classifies as Psychological, Physiological, 
and Sociological. He is thus led to analyze the faculties of the Mind, to 
show the significance of each for a well-rounded manhood, and to indi- 
cate the way in which these faculties can be trained. In a similar way the 
Physiological and Sociological factors are treated. The author has made 
the philosophy of “Common Sense” the basis of his work, and in so 
doing has acted wisely. Wherever philosophical speculation may come 
out there is no other point where it can so well begin, and this is a work 
for laymen in philosophy. Dr. Fiske says it is not intended as a text- 
book, but for general reading. It is well adapted for this purpose, and 
many a parent trying to plan wisely for the future of his child will gain 
instruction from its perusal. But it would also serve as an excellent basis 
for study in a young men’s club, or a Christian Endeavor Society, es- 
pecially under the guidance of a more widely-read leader, and if supple- 
mented by lectures amplifying various parts of it. As an introduction to 
both the theory and practice of philosophy (and philosophy is intensely 
practical) it would serve admirably. The book is not a great treatise on 
philosophy. It makes no pretense to be. It insists that it is not. But 
it is an exceedingly serviceable volume, sees things as they are at the 
present time, and is permeated with an earnest, manly Christian spirit. 
(Scribner, pp. xii, 324. $1.25 net.) A. L. G. 


The New Epoch for Faith, by Dr. George A. Gordon, is the amplifica- 
tion of his Lowell Lectures delivered last fall in Boston. The book is a 
singularly difficult one fairly to analyze, to say nothing of criticising it in 
the limited space here allotted. But fortunately that is hardly necessary. 
The ground motif of the book is that which appeared in his “ Christ of 
To-day.” It is the note of an optimism resting on the “ absolute moralism 
of God” which has wrought for man through Christ, and because of their 
essential consubstantiality is achieving at last eternal blessedness for all. 
It is neither a treatise on dogmatics nor a presentation of the history of 
thought in the nineteenth century. “‘ The book is a consideration of what 
are believed to be the sovereign moods of the century.” The “ considera- 
tion” is of the nature of an illustrative and critical commentary of these 
moods having for its purpose “ to discover and announce the chief signifi- 
cance for faith of the nineteenth century.” As such it is immensely inter- 
esting and stimulating. The author is frankly dogmatic, with a bit of an 
assumption of omniscience. But he is absolutely straightforward, and 
the reader is free to accept or reject his judgments at will. The best 
points in the book are his superb emphasis on a spiritual realism in 
philosophy, and his unswerving insistence on the teleological interpreta- 
tion of the divine activity. In both respects he tends to an over emphasis, 
and in respect to the latter comes perilously near converting God into 
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simply the instrument of human welfare. But the notes he strikes may 
both of them be well sounded loud and strong. The style is brilliant, 
epigrammatic, and at times almost inconsequent; but it is never dull or 
lacking in movement, and there is a pervasive geniality through it all. It 
belongs pre-eminently to the “suggestive” class of books, and as such 
will doubtless find a wide reading. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. xviii, 412. 
$1.50.) AOEEG 


“c 


President D. W. Faunce of Brown University has written an excellent 
little book which bears the title, Shall We Believe in Divine Providence? 
It ought to prove clarifying to many minds and comforting to many 
hearts. There is a quality of sturdiness and positiveness in his pres- 
entation which refuses to blink the hard places for the feet or the dark 
places for the eyes. This is of itself a tonic. The Providence he believes 
in is bigger than man, too big and too righteous to be subordinated to the 
simple service of human convenience, and yet the love of the divine 
Fatherhood is made very near. It deserves a wide reading. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, pp. 202. $1.00.) ASBoaG 


When a busy lawyer and politician turns to theology as an avocation 
and writes a book the result is sure to be interesting. To the minister or 
theologian it is a sort of revelation of “ how the other half lives.” It is 
not expected that one will find the proofs of very wide scholarship nor any 
very distinctive originality. The interest centers in the impression that 
is made on an open, practical mind by current discussion. Such is the 
interest that attaches to Whither? A Study of Immortality, by Mr. William 
Edgar Simonds, a lawyer residing in Hartford. Believing that man has 
a soul, a spiritual body, and a material body, the author holds to the 
fact of immortality, and the possibility of reincarnations. The publishers 
have done what they could in the type used and by breaking the matter up 
into short, widely-separated paragraphs to make a readable book weari- 
some to the eye and fatiguing to the brain. (John B. Alden, pp. 113. 
$1.00.) A. L. G. 


Dr. Robert Pollock Kerr has put forth, under the title of Will the 
World Outgrow Christianity? a series of interesting addresses, of which the 
first gives title to the book. Various questions that come very close to 
the religious life of our day are discussed, such as the answer to prayer, 
the reality and meaning of the resurrection, the problem of suffering, the 
lack of reverence as a danger to national character, and others. The 
themes discussed are largely speculative and such as would not unnatur- 
ally seek a philosophical explanation. But the book is not written for 
the philosopher, although it certainly would not hurt him any, but for 
the man who feels the pressure of these questions as an intense daily bit- 
terness. There is a frankness of utterance, a sound common sense, 2 
felicity of illustration, and a grace and fervor of expression running 
through all the papers that make them really helpful. It is a good book 
for the minister and a good book for his young people. (Revell, pp. 
148. $1.00.) A. L. G. 
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Rev. Frank Ballard of Hull, England, has written an interesting book 
to which he has given the telling, if a trifle spectacular, title, The Miracles 
of Unbelief. The thesis he would maintain, as he says in his Preface, is 
this, “ that the choice as regards the origin and explanation of acknow!- 
edged Christian facts is not really between the natural and the super- 
natural, but between the super-natural and the anti-natural. . . . If 
it be reasonable because of ‘difficulties’ to incline to reject Christian 
doctrine, it is equally reasonable to shrink yet more emphatically from 
the un-Christian or anti-Christian explanation of the substitutes for that 
doctrine. In a word, Christian facts being what they are, we are help- 
lessly shut up to the miraculous. The only choice is between the miracles 
of the New Testament and the miracles of unbelief.” It does not seem to 
us that the method of treatment has quite so much originality as the 
author claims for it. Hume saw the point clearly enough when he con- 
cluded that it was more probable that men should be deceived or deceiv- 
ing than that the uniformity of nature should be broken, and Zeller pro- 
poses to forestall just such criticism by laying down the historical canon 
that no supernatural explanation of an historical event is to be accepted 
when a natural explanation is possible. And it must be borne in mind that 
the word “ possible” is a very comprehensive one. We may be over 
captious, but we fail to see that there is anything “ miraculous” in either 
false logic or perverse premises. On the other hand, as a book in which 
the logical fallacies of the antagonism to the miraculous is skillfully ex- 
posed, the opponents to the supernatural put into awkward corners, 
their extreme credulity in respect to many things that strain rational 
thought to the breaking point, laid bare, as well as their internecine strife 
and hopeless self-contradictions exhibited, it is worthy of high praise. 
The positive argument also is well suggested, that nothing but a real super- 
natural can satisfactorily account for the apparently miraculous in- 
separable from essential Christianity. The style is clear, the illustrations 
well chosen, the logic is deft, and we feel sure that many who had felt 
their faith shaken by the assumption of superior logical consistency so 
common to the upholder of unbelief will receive no little strengthening 
from reading these pages. (Scribner’s importation, pp. xiv, 362. $2.25.) 

Ae Ee 


Some years ago the writer of this review asked an eminent German 
philosopher who makes it a point to keep up a general familiarity with 
theological thought what he thought of Ritschl’s work. The reply was 
that he had never read his book; when he read a work outside his own 
line he wanted something the style of which made it comprehensible. In 
their excellent translation of the third part of Ritschl’s Justification and 
Reconciliation, Messrs. Macintosh and Macaulay, with their co-laborers, 
have put the English reader in a more favorable position than the Ger- 
man. They have made a translation that is really readable, and this is 
no little praise. 

We do not think that the editors have over-estimated the significance 
of Ritschl’s work when they say that “ not since Schleiermacher’s ‘ Christ- 
liche Glaube’ has any work left its mark so deeply on the theological 
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thought of Germany and the world.” The appearance, in translation, of 
Kaftan’s “Truth of the Christian Religion” and Herrmann’s “ Com- 
munion with God,” have made accessible to English readers Ritschlianism 
as developed at the hands of two of the most prominent dogmaticians of 
the school, and Harnack’s ‘“‘ History of Dogma” has showed its historical 
basis. By means of such books as Orr’s and Garvie’s it is possible to 
get a very good estimate of the dominant principles of the Master’s 
thought. But still to know Ritschl it is necessary to read Ritschl himself. 
He is pre-eminently individual, and anyone who is to keep his hand on 
the pulse of modern thought in England or America must know Ritschl. 
The translators have thus rendered a very great service to the study of 
modern theological thought by making this great work accessible to 
English-speaking students. Will not some one now translate Ritschl’s 
* Theologie und Metaphysik”’? That is by far the most illuminating in- 
troduction to the author’s whole system. (Scribner’s Importation, pp. 
xii, 673. $4.00 net.) A. L. G. 


Dr. Jonathan Weaver was a bishop of the United Brethren in Christ. 
Since writing this work on Christian Theology, the excellent man, after 
half a century of labor, has passed to his reward. Full of zeal, full of 
years, full of sheaves from the harvest field, he was permitted to see signal 
advances of the kingdom in his communion. Christians of all shades of 
belief unite to do his memory honor as they gave him fraternal regard in 
his life. This last work is affectionately dedicated to the church in which 
he had spent the best energies of his valued career. These pages are a 
reflection of his deepest, most positive, and most loving thought. They 
contain his life-long message, stated in plain, simple, but vigorous terms. 
He clings unflinchingly to the older views of faith and interprets them in 
the language largely of the fathers. He adheres to the church’s ancient 
and still most vital definition of the Trinity, of the hypostatic union, and 
of the Holy Ghost. In the doctrines of grace he cleaves to the Arminian 
type of expression. As to the sacraments, he sympathizes with Reformed 
confessions. In his discussion of the church, especially as to its polity, 
he is eclectic. He pleads composedly for the necessity of creeds, and for 
their indispensable functions as the natural expressions of individual and 
social faith; he regards their influence as unifying rather than divisive. 
He mingles much of ethics with his dogmatic system. His eschatology is 
on reserved but firm biblical lines. In all these varied chapters, we feel 
his sincerity. They sound like manly calls to repentance and faith, they 
solicit and demand attention to the light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. May the memory of his faithful ministry with its 
divine message and its abundant salvatory results long abide. (United 
Brethren Publ. Co., pp. xiii, 381. $2.00.) Cc. D. H. 


The activity of production in systematic theology on the part of Anglo- 
Catholics and of their fellow confessors in our own land, is a fine incen- 
tive to all other branches of the church universal towards the cultivation 
of the same field, from their several points of view, even though we be 
not acknowledged as of the historical elect. The Baptists have hitherto 
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been almost exclusive masters of this study for the last two decades. 
There was a long stretch during which. there was a singular atrophy of 
the thoughts of the church concerning her beliefs; rather it was a patient 
waiting for the development of criticism and biblical theology. Ethics 
indeed threatened to capture the whole territory through its insinuating 
title of theological ethics. But there are significant signs of an ample 
revival; the systems are multiplying in all lands, and from varied critical 
and historical tendencies. The design of Outlines of Christian Doctrine, by 
R. Darwell Stone, is to furnish a succinct statement of faith for those who 
are not professional students, but are anxious to become acquainted with 
the tenets of their religion, and it is a good book. Of course we expect it 
to follow its scriptural statements and its ordinary reasoning with patris- 
tic evidence. And we are sure of finding the usual emphasis on the 
sacramental theory of the church. It does not proceed to such extremes 
as Mortimer in its adoption of tenets kindred to Rome, while it protests 
vigorously against the assumptions of soulheadship and infallibility. It 
stoutly defends Anglican claims. The very use of patristic evidence gives 
this treatise a historical method. The notes, which are for the most part 
well ordered, are mainly of this hue. On all tenets of Trinity and Chris- 
tology it stands by the faith of the universal church. The style is simple, 
even to severity, and therefore without obscurity. The movement of 
arguments and statements is rapid and well massed. The index of coun- 
cils, authors, and books is a commendable feature. (Longmans, pp. xx, 
359. $2.00.) ¢. B. 


Dr. John Watson, in The Doctrines of Grace, runs through the cycle 
of beliefs. His fundamental theme is the grace of God, then follow Re- 
pentance, Forgiveness, Regeneration, the Vicarious Sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, the Sovereignty of God, Saving Faith, Good Works, Sanctifica- 
tion, the Perseverance of the Saints, the Holy Catholic Church, the Holy 
Ministry, the Sacraments. In the treatment of these fourteen themes 
there is an entire absence of scholastic method. The discussion is flow- 
ing and persuasive, often with warmth and pungency of argument, always 
with a choice human style, and frequently with effective illustration. The 
tendency is that of an independent evangelicalism. Grace appears as the 
free movement of God towards men, culminating in the objective and 
historical Jesus, and verified by Christian experience. Conversion is pre- 
sented under its two phases of repentance and faith, in a most effective 
way; and the chapter on Forgiveness opens with two beautifully con- 
trasted pictures and then advances immediately to the defense of God’s 
way of pardon. While Dr. Watson does not quote Scripture in the 
manner of proof texts, the essence of his exposition is vitally biblical. No- 
where does this appear more effectively than in the unfolding of the 
themes of regeneration, vicarious sacrifice, and divine sovereignty. His 
call for the re-instatement of this latter doctrine is fresh and convincing. 
The same evangelical tone appears in almost all the rest of the topics. 
The doctrine of the church is treated very much at large, but the dis- 
tinction between the Kingdom and the Church is not properly defined. 
The Eschatology seeks to present both aspects of mercy and justice in 
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somewhat of an equilibrium. The minister who desires to preach say- 
ing truths can here find a genuine and helpful model. The volume is a 
real incentive to meditation, and a guide to one who longs for vividness 
and joy in the Cross and Crown of his Lord. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
pp. 293. $1.50.) C.D 


The Abbé Bougaud belonged to that section of the Gallic Church 
which represents a mixture of mystic ardor and the struggling desire for 
a larger freedom in the study of Christianity. His «pology, ‘“ La Chris- 
tianisme et les Temps présents,’ was designed to vindicate the moral effi- 
ciency of our faith, for our own day, the ever sufficing salt for the pre- 
servation of any civilization, and notably that of our times. A century 
lay between Voltaire and the Ultramontane and Neo-Catholic revivals, 
Out of the ashes of that destructive period had sprung new forms of 
Christian thought and activity. As an agent in the promotion of this 
renovation the larger treatise was written, of which this book, the Divinity 
of Christ, is but a brief section. The argument moves forward with a 
fervid eloquence, the difficulties which criticism and the natural sciences 
have raised, are not dwelt upon, but cn every page there is the glow of 
an affluent speech and of a loyal devotion to the Lord. A Protestant can 
well warm his own soul by the live coals of this spiritual hearth. Accord- 
ing to our mind, the most striking and helpful discussion is the proof for 
the deity of Christ, drawn from the supreme love which Jesus demands 
from all human souls; this is the high note of Chapter six. Another 
effective evidence we find in Chapter seven, where his plea is based upon 
the continued survival of human hate towards our Lord’s holy claims. 
(Young & Co., pp. xvii, 159. $1.00.) c. D. 


It is significant of our time, that it enters upon the study of experi- 
ential theology with increasing enthusiasm. Manifold as have been the 
diversities of opinion as to the real definition and content of experience, 
there is still a lack of sufficient discrimination in marking off its bound- 
aries. Multiplied, too, as have been the efforts to enthrone it in conflict- 
ing forms as the final authority for dogmatics and for religion, no such 
attempts have yielded us either a consistent or impressive system, even 
when the vague term has been made to include next to everything. These 
aprioristic methods have marred the true effect and hindered the fertility 
of Christian life as capable of yielding facts and truths for a related order 
of thought. We dare to say that John Bunyan is more scientific than 
Schleiermacher in his handling of the materials of applied grace, and has 
presented us much deeper reflection, and has produced richer spiritual 
fruit. Now we hail every attempt at the really scientific treatment of the 
content of experience, giving it at the outset what area you please. 

In Dr. Foster’s series of lectures on Christian Life and Theology, we have 
another admirably executed study. The subordinate title gives the more 
exact import, viz.: The Contribution of Christian Experience to the Sys- 
tem of Evangelical Doctrine. The trend of this work is rather apologetic 
and evidential than simply constructive and inductive. The fundamental 
theology is presupposed, and one discovers many favorite expressions 
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and principles of the governmental school. The author deals largely 
7 in criticism of the latest phases of experiential theology, and certainly dis- 
; cusses their propositions with skillful candor. It seems to us, however, 
hardly just to group Thomasius or Frank with such a tendency unless the 
varieties and circumferences of experience be more distinctly noticed and 
defined. For, with them it is not the same as with the Ritschlians; still 
; less do these two illustrious dogmaticians harmonize with the primary 
; concepts of Schleiermacher. Dr Foster has made excellent use of the 
fact that the largest wealth of experience lies in the historical field. No 
less significant is his use of the social consciousness as affording abund- 
ant illustrations of spiritual truth. The deftness with which some of 
: the more subtle topics are handled is admirable. We feel persuaded that 
there is no phase of study more important or more practical for the 


ministry than this; nor a field in which they can be more helpful to science 
; by gathering and classifying the inexhaustible unities and variations of 
y individual conduct. The lectures which will probably go farther toward 
: the strengthening of the general reader in his faith are that on the new 
: birth, and, second, on the work of Christ. We cannot but commend this 
f book as an admirable guide to the student of the life in Christ. (Revell, 
, pp. ix, 286. $1.50.) c. D. H. 
‘ In his essay showing the reason Il’hy Infants are Baptized, Dr. Erskine 
; N. White has presented a cogent and clever argument. His reasoning 
: moves forward with logical precision, his spirit, too, is far from contro- 
versial, rather is it dignified in its elaboration of a real conviction, and in 


its effort to persuade believers to a higher churchly conception of the 
ordinance in relation to infants, and to a restoration of the observance 
of this rite as one that is inherent in the constitution of the church, and as 
essential to thorough spiritual nurture. The weakest part of the ratioci- 
; nation is in the discussion of the second condition for baptism, “ pre- 
, sumptive regeneration,’ where the function of faith is not made suffi- 
ciently clear, nor do we think a broad enough ground is taken, in view of 
our Saviour’s declaration, concerning the relation of children to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The historical argument is vigorously, if briefly, 
stated; the practical aim of the book must be highly commended, not 
only for the clearness of its plea, but for the enforcement upon the con- 
science of the church of its duty to recognize the membership of the bap- 


; tized infants, their religious education, and their treatment as heirs of 
) faith. May the essay prove an impulse to a larger confidence in the words 
) of our Lord concerning little children, and the comprehensiveness of the 


Kingdom. (The Westminster Press, pp. 111. 50 cts.) & Bers 


This is an important work. Mr. Chamberlain, in The Child —a Study 
in the Evolution of Man, has given us a monograph which, within certain 
limits, is perhaps the fullest compendium available to-day. If one wants 
to know what the Anthropologists and the Embryologists are saying on 
the physical and mental traces of earlier evolutionary stages upon human 
| infancy; what Dr, Stanley Hall and others mean by “ periods of child- 
hood,” the “ recapitulation ” of other ‘ childhood epochs ” in the develop- 
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ment oi the child, etc., he will find it more fully exploited here than in any 
other English book which he can procure. It is impossible to review 
such a book briefly or to exhibit its contents. Suffice it to say that the 
author seems to do for his subject what Westermarck does for The 
Family. His conclusions are not as careful or scientifically conservative 
as those of Westermarck, but there is an attempt at similar exhaustive 
scholarship. He seems most intent upon making an exhaustive analysis 
and synthesis of facts and their interpretation as presented by others, 
He tells of the meaning of the helplessness of infancy, the meaning of 


youth and play, the resemblance of the youth to lower orders, the periods | 


of childhood, the child as revealer of the past, the language and arts of 
childhood, the child and the savage, the child and the criminal, the child 
and woman. Nowhere, for example, can we find such an array of facts 
and fancies indicating traces of atavisms — physical, mental, and moral; 
such an exploitation of the period of childhood, and “ages of man” as 
seen in civilized literature and in savage customs; such an exhibition and 
critique of what “the child a little savage” means, both in its good and 
bad implications. The conclusions of the book are guardedly given. 
While inclining to accord full credit to all that can be legitimately drawn 
from these facts, he concludes that ‘* the best scientific investigations have 
shown how difficult the establishment and delimitation of such child 
epochs are. Still the lines of advancement of mankind in general do 
seem to be parallel in the development of the child, in outline, at least, 
though exactness is out of the question. The power of environment to 
shape humanity irrespective of the “ necessity ” for “ recapitulation ” has 
not been taken into full account by the extreme advocates of the “ culture 
epoch” theory, and Nature seems even now endeavoring to make the 
* recapitulation ” less and less in the mental, as she has already done in 
the physical world. If the education of the centuries to come be cast in 
the spirit of wisdom, the child will not, as now, lose so much in becoming 
a man; the man and woman lose so much through having been a child; 
but the childlike elements necessary to the race’s full development will 
persist to the greater glory of the individual and the perfection of man- 
kind. The book has a learned bibliography appended. (Scribner, pp. 
408. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


The aim of the book entitled Ethical Marriage, by Delos F. Wilcox, 
Ph.D., is praiseworthy. It is to urge continence within the marriage fe- 
lation. In seeking an ethical basis for such continence the author gots 
to the utilitarian extreme of confining all relation to what he calls “a 
program of procreation.” The total impression of his argument is that the 
very method he urges to a prohibitive degree tends to make so emphatic 
the very elements he reprobates, and so lower the level of human fe- 
lation to the breeding stage of the lower animals, that he defeats to some 
degree the ethical object of his inquiry. A healthy protest against cer 
tain abuses of marriage is needed, and we admire the plain speaking and 
earnest conviction of this book. But we doubt whether an argument am 
appeal which leaves out many nobler motives to continence and which 
eliminates the legitimate affectional inspirations of married love, and 
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emphasizes only the procreative business of the relationship, will be as 
conducive to social and private sexual ethics as the author hopes. (Wood, 
Allen Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., pp. 235. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


This little book is just such a book in kind as every church might well 
have to put into the hands of those coming into the church. It is written 
for the African Methodist Church. We Congregationalists may assume 
that our young people do not need so rudimental a manual of Christian 
intelligence, but we are mistaken. Our colored brethren are wiser in 
their generation than some others. The Manual is a small book of 188 
pages, but into it are condensed some excellent lectures on Conversion, 
The Christian Life, Prayer, The Bible, The Church, The A. M. E. Church, 
her Doctrines, Polity, and History, Public Worship, and Sacraments. 
A catechism is appended, and the form of public reception. We have 
looked over many of the recent publications designed to give shape to 
the growing demand for religious instruction, but it seems to us that for a 
compact, useful manual for young Christians this is as good as any we 
have seen. We do not refer to its contents necessarily, excellent as they 
are, for they have a local design in the church for which it is written, 
but the idea of the book, and the simple yet effective way in which intelli- 
gence is conveyed upon important things to know in joining a church. 
We must congratulate Mr. Turner upon a capital idea, excellently de- 
veloped. Other denominations need other Mr. Turners to do a similar 
work. (A. M. E. Publ. House, pp. 188. 50 cts.) 


It will be a great pleasure to the many friends of the late Dr. C. M. 
Lamson to read the memorial collection entitled Emmanuel, and other 
Sermons. The title is well chosen, for ‘“‘ Emmanuel ” was indeed the key- 
note of Dr. Lamson’s thinking and preaching. In this collection of 
twenty-one sermons the great unifying thought is that of God’s presence 
and fellowship with men as the most real and helpful fact of life. It is an 
eptimistic note, full of courage and faith, that is sounded in these strong 
sermons. May the Lord’s rich blessing follow the printed message 
through which his servant, whose life was so fruitful of good, still speaks 
to his fellowmen. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 333. $1.25.) E. E. N. 


The venerable Dr. A. C. Thompson, at the age of ninety, sends a 
birthday gift to the young people of the church, of which he has so long 
been the honored pastor. This gift takes the form of a pamphlet, Words 
for the Young. He reminds them that his growing age prevents his 
Presence in their meetings, and so he takes this way of speaking to them 
in this most tender, earnest message. In the simplest, clearest style, 
abounding with apt illustration and story, he takes up the great funda- 
Mental truths and duties, and pleads for the acceptance of the Gospel. 
Fifteen compact but full and fruitful talks from a great age and ripe ex- 
perience to his own children in the faith: this little book must have great 
influence and wir: many hearts to the Lord this aged servant loves. The 
mental vigor and spiritual power of Dr. Thompson continue his ministry 
year after year, despite his bodily infirmities. His interests range from 
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the far fields of missions to the gardens of childhood about him; and while 
the library in a school of higher learning is the constant recipient of his 
gifts, he forgets not the gift of gifts he would make to his little children. 
(Privately printed.) A. R. 


Under the editorship of R. A. Torrey, we have in the volume on How to 
Promote and Conduct a Successful Revival the opinions and methods of such 
men as Rev. Albert Banks, Rev. Wm. Patterson, Mr. Marion Lawrence, 
Rev. H. W. Pope, Rev. E. P. Hammond, Rev. A. C. Dixon, Professor D, 
B. Towner, Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, and the editor, besides others. Nearly 
all phases of the subject are discussed: Organizing for a Revival, The 
Work of the Sunday-school in the Preparation, The Importance of Open 
Air Work, Drawing the Net, The After Meeting, Making the Work Per- 
manent, Music in the Revival, Advertising the Meetings, etc. About one- 
quarter of the volume is occupied with “ Suggestive Outlines” of Ser- 
mons from Moody, Torrey, Spurgeon, and others. Topics and texts 
for Sermons and Bible Readings are also found at the end of the book. 
Mr. Torrey’s editorship is manifest throughout — nearly all the writers 
adopting his method of clearness in numbering and paragraphing the 
points made. The various discussions are illustrated out of the writer's 
experience, and many anecdotes are told. The pastor will find much 
that is stimulating spiritually in this book, and an unusual number of 
suggestions of a practical nature to help him in times of special religious 
interest. The book is large and handsomely printed. (Revell, pp. 336. 
$1.50.) A. R. M. 


The reading public has been greatly interested in some stirring books 
of adventure by Frank T. Bullen. “ The Cruise of the Cachelot,” “ Idylls 
of the Sea,” and others have been widely read; and now comes from the 
same pen, /l’ith Christ at Sea, a personal record of religious experiences 
on ship board for fifteen years. The book is really Mr. Bullen’s auto- 
biography, and it has all the fascination of his earlier books, with the 
additional interest which Christian readers will have in his remarkable 
religious history and his devoted service for Christ. This facile literary 
man is really a seaman’s missionary. That became the absorbing object 
of his life. Missionary not in the conventional sense, but missionary 
while yet sailor and officer of various crafts. His descriptions of the 
immorality and spiritual neglect of sailors is appalling. The cruelties and 
inadequate comforts in a sailor’s life ought to rouse the indignation of the 
age so interested in social betterment on land. The narrative of his own 
conversion and the stories of religious awakening in others make a con- 
tribution to evangelistic history of the most convincing testimony. Such 
a story, told by a master writer, who retains throughout his story for 
Christ his literary power as an interpreter of the sea, cannot fail to reach 
a large audience of people never reached by the ordinary evangelistic 
narrative. Asa literary witness bearer for Christ in some circles, and as af 


effective missionary in other circles of readers, the book will have 4 
powerful influence in calling attention to this greatly neglected field of 
Gospel service. (Frederick A. Stokes & Co., pp. 325. $1.50.) A. R. M. 
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Under the introduction of the present pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, a new edition of Comforting Thoughts, selected by Irene H. 
Ovington from the sermons, addresses, and prayers of Henry Ward 
Beecher, has just been published, the little volume seeming to Dr. Hillis 
‘of all the books that hold comfort for the comfortless at once the most 
beautiful and the most helpful.” (Fords, Howard and Hurlbert, pp. 


rea. 95: cts.) 


Professor de Garmo of Cornell University is the great exponent of 
Herbart’s educational views, and the country has been greatly indebted 
to him for translation and for exposition on thany occasions. This book, 
Herbart’s Outlines of Educational Doctrine, is Herbart’s last and completest 
work on Education. To outline the book would be to write an essay on 
Herbart’s educational views. The reader is referred to De Garmo’s 
“ Herbart and the Herbartians” (published some years since) for such 
an essay. This book will give more of Herbart and less of Professor De 
Garmo than the earlier book referred to; but this newer work owes a 
great deal to the careful notes by which it is accompanied. Mose of the ref- 
erences to Herbart in English discussion have been to his “ Psychology.” 
This newer book will give comparatively little new light upon his 
psychology and much upon his practical pedagogics. The range of his 
illustration is largely that of the ordinary school. 

The inquirer for books on religious pedagogy will not find much of 
distinctive value in this volume. The moral element, however, enters 
very largely into all Herbart’s writings on educational themes and con- 
stitutes one of his distinct contributions to all training, secular and re- 
ligious. (Macmillan Co., pp. 334. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


Mr. Charles Ferguson may know what he means by The Religion of 
Democracy, but it is very doubtful if his readers will be any the wiser for 
treading his book. It is one of those attempts to combine the political 
ratiocinations of Victor Hugo with the epigrammatic essay style of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. It is a book made up of chapters each with a vague and 
high-sounding caption, and divided by large Roman numerals to convince 
you that there is a logical articulation of thought. The thought is con- 
veyed in language full of new-coined phraseology: terse, snappy, aggres- 
sive, disjointed. You work hard to find the connection between sentences, 
paragraphs, and numerous Roman numerals. If you find it at the end of 
the one hundred and seventy pages, you wonder why he could not have 
said it in seventy pages just as well; but in rereading the book, you see 
that only the larger number of pages could have enabled him to say the 
many things which have no relation whatever to his numerous numerals. 
There are some people who love to see an idea thus looming through the 
mist. It passes for profundity with some, and is the very patent stamp 
of originality with others. This will account for the hold which Chris- 
tian Science has for many minds. Just as the author’s humanities and 
divinities, tyrannies, blasphemies, collapses, silences, and eternal cur- 
rents are very impressive and oracular whether they mean anything or 
not. The end of it all is to show that the “resurgent church out of 
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Democracy shall have for its first note: its sacred and eternal secularity; 
second, it will shatter the caste of goodness and definitely abandon the 
attempt to mark a distinction between good persons and bad; and in 
the third place, the church will abandon the attempt to truss up and under- 
pin the Truth, and will, on the contrary, repose in quiet strength upon 
those sills and girders of the universal frame which have been or hereafter 
shall be discovered. This will be the Democratic Catholic Church — for 
“the religious trusts,” says Mr. Ferguson, *‘ are bankrupt, and the caste 
of goodness and truth is ripe for dissolution.”” The reviewer hopes that 
this lucid review of so lucid a book may give the reader a clear idea of its 
contents. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 170. 50 cts.) A. R. M. 


The Department of Social Economy for the U. S. Commission to the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 issued a series of monographs on American 
Social Economics, edited by Professor Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hop- 
kins University. This volume by Dr. Strong on Religious Movements 
for Social Betterment is No. XIV of that series. It is now put into gen- 
eral circulation, at the request of many who desired to see it in permanent 
form. The Nature of the Change Taking Place in Religious Activities, 
“ The Causes of the Change,” and the “ Results ” are here thoroughly dis- 
cussed. ‘‘ The Results Illustrated” occupy more than half of the vol- 
ume. The book is of special value as giving in brief compass a wide 
array of facts, which it would take the average student much time and 
trouble to collate. That this has been done for us by the master hand 
of one thoroughly acquainted with the data, is a great source of congratu- 
lation to the author and to the Christian community which he has so 
faithfully served. (Baker & Taylor Co., pp. 132. 50 cts.) A, R. M. 


Eudemon is explained by its author as “ the apology of a preacher for 
preaching.” The book is in the form of a spiritual diary, and is as desul- 
tory as such works must necessarily be. The author, David Newport, 
belongs to the Society of Friends and exhibits many of the noble char- 
acteristics of that branch of Christian believers. He also exercises to the 
full their claims regarding the final authority of the individual Chris- 
tian consciousness in all matters of faith and practice. Now and then 
our author betrays some animus in his treatment of those who have 
sought to defend this or that view of the Scriptures, or of Scripture truth. 
On the whole he is disposed to agree with the most radical critics, since 
their contentions tend towards the widest liberty of interpretation. The 
volume contains many beautiful passages, revealing the simple faith of its 
author and his Christlike life and character. But its contents are so various 
as really to defy description or even characterization. (Lippincott, pp. 


527. $3.00.) 


Books of quotations are excellent things when rightly used. It is as 
a book of quotations that Faiths of Famous Men, given in their own words, 
by Dr. John Kenyon Kilbourn, is to be viewed. We know of no other 
place where there is assembled from such a variety of sources such an 
abundance of utterances of men of all ages and occupations respecting 
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things religious. The book contains not only men’s own views, but fre- 
quently their estimate of the views of others. If led by the title one 
should seek to find a concise summary of the religious attitude of, say, 
Voltaire or Mr. Moody, of Justin Martyr or Thomas Edison, he would 
be disappointed. Yet he would find expression of opinion on some re- 
ligious theme from all of these and a multitude more of every shade of 
thought which might prove serviceable, by way of confirmation or an- 
tagonism, to illustrate an argument. The matter of the book is made 
accessible through being arranged alphabetically by authors under each 
topic, with an additional index of authors. (Henry Coates & Co., pp. 
vi, 379. $2.00.) A EG 


In his Religious Spirit in the Poets, the Bishop of Ripon has put to- 
gether in book form some slight but graceful and suggestive papers which 
were originally birds of passage in magazines and lectures. Their sub- 
jects range from Piers Plowman, through Spenser, Marlowe, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Coleridge, to Tennyson and Browning. Among the 
happiest are the papers on Spenser, Coleridge, and Browning; in these 
there is a real and deep insight and sympathy. In the papers on Shakes- 
peare and Milton there is the usual tendency to seek and find better bread 
than is made of wheat. The one was more artistic and the other more 
pagan than Dr. Carpenter sees them. But to the reader who runs 
through the book in the right mood, it will prove helpful and inspiring 
to a degree, even if he do little more than read its quoted passages. 
(Crowell, pp. 248. $1.50.) D. B. M. 


We are glad to see that Professor George L. Raymond has been en- 
couraged to bring out a second edition of his poem entitled A Life in Song, 
first issued some fifteen years ago. The poem itself is valuable, and the 
multiplication of such serious and thoughtful works of imagination in verse 
is to be commended. Whether or not this particular example is admired 
in all its parts or is adjudged wholly successful is not the primary ques- 
tion. If it even reasonably gratifies a healthy taste and even partially ful- 
fills its intention, it is to be welcomed as an evidence of the unlost power 
of creative imagination to array itself in musical and rhythmic speech so 
as to convey a noble and_ inspiring impression to present-day minds. As 
a work of high art it may not be so successful as to warrant the expecta- 
tion of literary “ immortality,” and yet it may be admirable in its way and 
degree — certainly as much so as the light and ephemeral productions 
that are sometimes thought to be products of modern genius. 

This book consists of a long composite poem made up of separate 
parts, each introduced by a prelude. These are presented as the posthu- 
mous remains of arecluse. Their titles are Dreaming, Daring, Doubting, 
Seeking, Loving, Serving, and Watching. By them is told the soul- 
history of a sensitive, many-sided man who has leisure to stand apart from 
mere outward things and to view life from a higher perspective. The 
conception is a fine one. It is wrought out with no slight enthusiasm 
and versatility. Fineness of apprehension and dexterity of touch are 
often conspicuous. Professor Raymond is no dabbler in the problems of 
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the human spirit and no tyro in the art of word-painting, as those who 
know his prose works can testify. These pages contain a mine of-rich 
and disciplined reflection, and abound in beautiful passages. 

We think, however, that the plan is too expanded, and the treatment 
in parts too diffuse. We draw back, also, from certain points where the 
fancy seems redundant and lawlessly profuse, where the images are 
crowded and confused, and even where the expression falls into needless 
colloquialism and occasionally into positive carelessness. Condensation, 
pruning, and a somewhat merciless purging would surely have improved 
the purity of the really precious ore. (Putnam, pp. 325. $1.00.) 

W. Se: 


The title of Arthur Mees’ recent book on Choirs and Choral Music will 
probably prove misleading to many would-be readers. This is due to 
our American usage of the word “choir,” confining it wholly to the 
musical forces used in the church. This book has but little to do with 
pure church music, except in periods long gone by or in foreign countries. 
Its real subject is the development of choral concert music, as sustained 
by singing societies and as carried forward to-day into one of the most 
useful and dignified forms of public musical entertainment. It is properly 
a study of what we are wont to designate (rather loosely) oratorio music. 

The author’s plan is orderly and judicious, unless one may venture to 
think that the space given to the ancient singing of the Hebrews and the 
Greeks and to the slow steps of progress in the early Middle Ages is un- 
necessary, because sufficiently accessible and really of little relevance to 
the main topic. The accounts that follow of the unfolding of polyphony 
in the later Middle Ages into the Palestrina style, and of the fresh ideas 
and forms that followed the Reformation, are very well done. So also are 
the succeeding chapters on the Mystery, with its culmination in such Pas- 
sions as those of Bach, and on the Oratorio, especially as influenced by 
the Handelian type. More sketchy is the next chapter, on ‘‘ Other Choral 
Forms,” in which place is made for the expansion of the Mass into a 
concert form and for the manifold choral works of nineteenth century 
writers, many of which are only distantly related to the oratorio proper. 
Two chapters are given to rapid summaries of “ Amateur Choral Cul- 
ture” in England and in America respectively. At the end is a useful 
popular statement about the work and the training of choral societies. 

The book is well written, is full of information, is based on wide read- 
ing, and evinces no little admirable scholarship and reflection. It is a 
useful addition to the series known as the Music-Lover’s Library. 
(Scribner, pp. 251. $1.25 net.) Ww. S. P. 


It is a most welcome thing to see a little book that invites a soul to re- 
ligious meditation. Such an appeal is embodied in Wings of the Morning, 
by Rev. W. C. Roberts of Corning, N. Y. It consists of morsels of 
thought in well-defined paragraphs upon a succession of themes, such as 
Elasticity, An Intrepid Spirit, Unbought Ministries, Cutting the Tendrils, 
When Easy Things go Hard, etc., the whole being consciously aimed at 
deepening and heightening religious feeling. (Putnam, pp. 144.) 
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Anton's Angels is a little romance by Anita Trueman, in which a definite 
purpose is plainly manifested. It relates how an ambitious young Amer- 
ican artist was converted from a self-indulgent life to one of consecration 
to the highest ideals through the influence of a beautiful young woman 
of lofty character but somewhat mystical nature, whom he chanced to 
meet in a secluded spot in the Alps. The artist subsequently meets a 
poor but beautiful girl whom he persuades to pose as a model for cer- 
tain paintings in which he is seeking to express his ideal conceptions. 
The artist and his ideals work the same change in the character of the 
model as the mystical Minerva of the Alps had brought about in his own. 
The two finally fall in love with each other, but feel that they cannot 
matry because by so doing they would be false to the high ideals to 
which they have consecrated their lives. But through the influence of the 
Swami (the Vivekananda of World’s Fair notoriety), whom they chance 
to meet at a summer school, and also through advice opportunely received 
from Minerva, they resolve to enter into a “ spiritual” marriage, in which 
they bind themselves to observe a life of chastity. The Swami blesses 
them in the name of the “ Infinite Mother.” A sister-in-law, whose writ- 
ings and lectures and counsel have not been without influence in bringing 
about this great achievement, considers this the beginning of a new era 
for mankind. By so doing the united couple have enabled their better 
‘angels,’ to attain a high, perhaps the highest, 


selves, their souls, their 

degree of perfection. 
While the book contains much that is finely conceived and beautifully 

expressed, its underlying philosophy seems to be but little removed from 

a Buddhistic pantheism in which asceticism holds a prominent place. 

It certainly is not Christian. (Alliance Publishing Co., pp. 131.) 

E. E. N. 
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Alumni Pews. 


The Recorp will be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of thety work, 


Hiram Nichols Gates, who died in Medford, Mass., Feb. 7, was born 
at Fowler, N. Y., May 31, 1820; graduated at Union College in 1846, and at 
the Theological Institute of Connecticut in 1850. He was ordained at 
East Windsor the same year, and at once entered upon home missionary 
work in Iowa, where he labored, with a brief intermission, for twelve 
years. He then returned to Connecticut and was pastor of the church in 
Barkhamsted from Jan., 1863, to Dec., 1866, when he became the acting 
pastor of the church in Northfield, remaining there about five years. He 
was general missionary of the Home Missionary Society on the line of 
the Union Pacific Railroad from Jan., 1872, to May, 1874, when he be- 
came the superintendent of missions in Nebraska, and held the position 
until Nov., 1881. In that year he accepted the pastorate of the church at 
David City, Neb., and remained there until May, 1883, when he removed 
to West Hartland, Conn., and supplied the pulpit there for two years. In 
Sept., 1889, he removed to Medford, Mass., being unable to engage in 
active work on account of poor health. Mr. Gates was married, Sept. 
15, 1846, at Unadilla Forks, N. Y., to Miss Mary Chaney, who died in 
Sept., 1890. He left no children. He was a man of great faith, believing 
implicitly in the wisdom of God’s plans concerning him, and bore with 
remarkable patience the weakness which prevented him from doing further 
service in the ministry. But he had laid many foundations for others to 
build upon and his reward is assured. 

Fred H. Allen, ’73, for sixteen years pastor of the church in Rockland, 
Mass., finished his labors there the first of April. 


Edward S. Hume, ’75, before returning to Bombay, India, was en- 
abled to raise the full sum of $20,000, required to build a church in that city. 


During the first year of the pastorate of Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, at Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, O., twenty-nine have been received into the church, 
and a debt of about $15,000 been cancelled. 

George H. Hubbard, ’84, received a gold watch and other gifts from 
friends in Enfield, Mass., at the close of his five and one-half years’ 
pasiorate. 

From a layman’s historical sketch of Kirk St. Church, Lowell, Mass., 
of which William A. Bartlett, ’85, is pastor, it appears that during tts ex- 
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istence. of fifty-six years its charities have amounted to $242,719, those 
of the last year alone reaching the sum of $14,427. The membership of 
the church, which began with 177, is now 632. Mr. Bartlett gave the 
principal address at the thirtieth annual meeting of the Central Congre- 
gational Club of N. H., Feb. 20, on “ The Shorn Giant,” a defense of the 
Bible. 

East Windsor Church, Conn., of which William H. English, ’85, is 
pastor, supports a native teacher in Turkey. 


Clarence R. Gale, ’85, formerly of Marshalltown, Ia., has accepted the 
call of Second Church, Spokane, Wash. 


Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, O., having granted its pastor, Charles S. 
Mills, 85, a needed absence on account of impaired health, which he is 
spending in California, is rejoicing over the promise of his speedy re- 
covery and return. A lecture recently given by President Alfred T. Perry, 
85, before the Institute connected with this church, is spoken of as “a 
masterly and scholarly effort. The vast accumulation of facts that are 
beyond the reach of any but a specialist, their clear and eloquent pre- 
sentation, the exaltation of the Bible through its externals to a place of 
so great prominence among the books of the world, made the lecture a 
notable event in the work of the Institute and a great contribution to the 
enrichment of the lives of those who were privileged to hear it.” 


At the meeting of the Congregational Club of Ohio, Feb. 11, Alfred 
T. Perry, ’85, gave an address on ‘“‘ The Mission of Congregationalism 
to the Twentieth Century.” 

William W. Scudder, ’85, for sixteen years pastor of the church in 
Alameda, Cal., accepts a call to become Home Missionary Superintend- 
ent for Washington. When he began his work the church numbered but 


35 members. It now has 325 on its roll, is well organized, and has be- 


come a leader in Congregational enterprises. 

The ‘‘ Congregational Annual,” a leaflet containing reports of the 
church in Seymour, Conn., of which Hollis A. Campbell, ’86, is pastor, 
shows a prosperous year for this well organized church of 260 members, 
with a Sunday-school of 329, and Endeavor Society of 84 members. The 
latter society rents a church pew for the use of strangers. 


Charles H. Curtis, ’86, recently assistant pastor of Westminster 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., has assumed the pastorate of the church in 
Worthington, in the same state. Before leaving Minneapolis he and 
Mrs. Curtis were given receptions by the church and Endeavor Society, 
and a purse of $260.00 and other valuable gifts were presented. His recep- 
tion in Worthington was likewise warm, and a parsonage is promised 
him in the spring. 

George M. Rowland, ’86, writes most encouragingly of his work in 
Japan. Accessions to several churches, and the coming to self-support of 
the church in Sapporo, together with a substantial increase of the pas- 
tor’s salary, and a like resolution to become self-supporting and to erect 
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a church building on the part of another church of 39 members, which 
has just lost its old building by fire, have together given great joy to the 
missionary’s heart. 


The resignation of Williston Walker, ’87, from the professorial corps 
of the Seminary has caused universal regret among the Alumni. We 
must believe, however, that his loyalty to his alma mater, which has 
been so marked in the past, will continue to manifest itself in many ways 
for the Seminary’s good. 


Charles F. Weeden, ’87, was installed, Feb. 27, as pastor of Central 
Church, Lynn, Mass., A. B. Bassett, E. H. Byington, and H. A. Bridg- 
man of the same class taking parts in the service. 


Allen Hastings, ’89, who resigned the pastorate of the church in On- 
tario, Cal., on account of poor health, was succeeded by John Barstow, 
°87, who has also been compelled to resign for a like reason. 


Edwin N. Hardy, ’90, of Quincy, Mass., has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Congregational Council of the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip. 

William F. White, ’90, recently of Trumbull, Conn., has accepted a 
call to the pastorate in Hinsdale, N. H. 


A most pathetic and urgent letter has been received from Henry G. 
Bissell, ’92, a missionary of the American Board at Ahmednagar, with 
reference to the needs in India and the opportunities for service which 
have been opened by the terrible famine. The lives of thousands of 
orphaned children and the physical and spiritual needs of many adults 
who are asking to be taught about the Christian’s God, because his serv- 
ants have been kind to them in their extremity of suffering, present such 
openings for effective service as have hardly been hitherto known in the 
history of missions. 


Ozora S. Davis, ’94, opened the discussion at the March meeting of 
the Congregational Club of Newton, Mass., on ‘“‘ Some Problems of Our 
Churches and Attempts at their Solution.” 


Frederick A. Sumner, ’94, enters upon his fifth year at Little Falls, 
Minn., with a united and harmonious people. Fifty-one persons have 
united with the church within four years, the greater part of them being 
adults and coming on confession. Mr. Sumner has a large training class, 
trom which other increments will soon be added. 


Charles Pease, ’96, pastor at Long Branch, Cal., was married, Feb. 12, 
to Miss Sallie Rowan of the same place. 


The church in New Marlboro, Mass., Edwin G. Gillette, ’97, pastor, 
rejoices in a renovated house of worship. Much of the $1,200 required 
was made up of sums contributed by summer residents. One gift of $400 
from a Roman Catholic is an eloquent tribute to the character of the 
pastor, who has won his way to all hearts in the two fields which are 
under his care. 
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Harry A. Beadle, ’98, was installed, Feb. 28, as pastor of the church 
in Franklin, Conn., Professor A. R. Merriam preaching the sermon. 


Arsene B. Schmavonian, ’99, of Falls Church, Va., accepts call to pas- 
torate of church in Clarendon Hills, Hyde Park, Mass. 


A bright folder, called “ Pilgrim Footsteps,” is issued monthly by 
Philip W. Yarrow, ’99, pastor at Montevideo, Minn. Besides notices of 
meetings and names of officers, it contains pithy statements and invita- 
tions well fitted to excite interest in the church and its mission. 





The new church in Edgewood, R. I., Albert S. Hawkes, 1900, pastor, 
has secured a valuable lot for this growing enterprise, and will erect a 
church edifice the coming summer. 


Lewis Hodous, 1900, and his fiancée, Miss Jelinck, a graduate of 
Oberlin, have been appointed by the American Board to the Foochow 
Mission, China. 


Mrs. Catherine A. Miller, 1900, is teaching in a Home Missionary 
school, of about sixty pupils, at Banners Elk, in the mountains of North 
Carolina. 


Dikran H. Rajebyan, 1900, announces, by letter, his arrival at his home 
in Hadjin, Turkey, on Nov. 24, after a long and tedious voyage. He re- 
ports the average attendance at his Sunday services as about 800, although 
the church membership is only about 150. 


Elliott F. Talmadge, 1900, has been engaged to continue as assistant 
minister of First Church, Hartford. 
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Aeminarp Annals. 


At the students’ conferences addresses have been made this winter by 
Dr. E. P. Parker, who spoke with characteristic charm on some practical 
things in the ministry; H. R. Elliott, editor of the Church Economist, upon 
The Use of Printer’s Ink in Church Work; Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D.D., 
85, on The New Testament Type of Preacher, taking as the model John 
the Baptist, and showing the characteristic qualities which made him 
great and are needed to-day; Rev. S. W. Dike, D.D., 66, upon some pro- 
blems in the Congregational churches, especially the problem of the re- 
lation of the organizations in the local church to that church; he showed 
in a very interesting way the resemblances in the developments of church 
and state socially and economically; church and state are working upon the 
same problems, and it is the opportunity of the church to prepare men for 
useful citizenship by solving the problems in local church life; Rev. R. H. 
Potter spoke upon The Prophets of Northern Israel, Elijah, Amos, and 
Hosea, as pastors of the people; Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., ’83, ad- 
dressed the conference upon the relation of personal character to the 
minister's work. During the last term a debate was held upon the ques- 
tion: Resolved, that the policy of Mrs. Nation is justifiable. The 
speakers in the affirmative were A. D. Leavitt and A. J. Holland: in the 
negative, L. A. Goddard and R. N. Fulton. 


At general exercises the following Seniors preached last term: Messrs. 
Dana, Davis, Goddard, Ide, and King. Mr. Woodcock presented an 
exegesis of Rom. 5: 12-14. Mr. Hawks delivered an address upon The 
Mormon Question. Mr. Holland and Mr. Strayer read portions of 
Scripture, and Mr. Perkins and Mr. Hill read hymns. 


The Washington’s Birthday reception was held this year on the even- 
ing of Feb. 22, in the library. There was a musical program, wnich in- 
cluded selections by a student quartet, violin solos by Miss Anna Westcott, 
and a piano solo by Mr. Talmadge. Shadow pictures giving a correct and 
life-like representation of certain historic events were given in the library 
room, after which refreshments were served. The reception-room of the 
library was tastefully decorated for the occasion, and a very pleasant time 
was passed by all. 

Through the kindness of Mr. D. Willis James of New York, a volume 


of sermons by Dr. C. M. Lamson, entitled ‘“‘ Emmanuel,” has been pre- 
sented to each member of the Seminary. 


On Jan. 31, the Day of Prayer for Colleges, the customary college 
prayer-meetings were held in the morning. In the afternoon the Chapel 
meeting was held as usual. Dr. Hartranft presided, and delivered an ad- 
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dress. Mr. Ide, for the Public Relations Committee of the Students’ Asso- 
ciation, presented a paper giving the results of letters of inquiry sent out 
to the colleges and showing the religious condition of many American col- 
leges. This report has been put into permanent shape in the form of a 
pamphlet. Speeches were made by representatives of different colleges: 
Mr. Holland of University of Michigan, Mr. Hill of Carlton College, Mr. 
Dunlap of Dartmouth, Mr. Seabury of Yale. 


A base ball team has been organized in the Seminary, with Hill as 
captain and Seabury as manager. A schedule has been arranged with six 
games. 

Rev. H. P. Perkins, ’82, of China, gave an address upon the Chinese 
situation at the monthly missionary meeting in January. Rev. Dwight 
Goddard, formerly of Foochow, read a paper on The Reform Movement 
in China at the Friday evening prayer-meeting, March 8. At the monthly 
missionary meeting in March Mr. J. A. Lansing of Boston told of the 
Protestant work in Austria. 


In keeping with the forward movement taken by Hartford Seminary 
along missionary lines, lectures by recognized authorities in their special 
fields have been delivered here this year. On Feb. 8 and 15 Prof. Theodore 
Woolsey, LL.D., of Yale Law School, gave two lectures upon Treaties and 
International Law as relating to American Residents in Mission Lands. 
On Feb. 21 and 22 Rev. Harlan P. Beach of New York gave a series of 
four lectures upon Missionary Education in the Home Churches. Rev. 
C. S. Sanders, ’79, of Aintab, continued the course with lectures upon The 
Training of the Native Missionary upon Foreign Missionary Ground. 
J. L. Barton, D.D., ’85, Foreign Secretary of the American Board, closed 
the course with three lectures upon The Organization of Missionary 
Societies. 

Prof. R. M. Wenley of the University of Michigan, on March 1, 5, 
and 6, delivered three lectures upon The Progress of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. The first lecture was upon The Presuppositions, 
the second upon The Nineteenth Century Paradox, and the third upon 
The Contemporary Situation. 

Dr. Wenley’s lectures ‘proved remarkably stimulating. They were 
characterized by a keenness of analysis, a lucidity of exposition, a felicity 
of illustrative comment that made them peculiarly attractive. On the 
morning of March 7 Prof. Wenley conducted the Chapel Exercise, and in 
the afternoon held a general “ quiz” in the library which was attended 
by most of the students. 


The preaching appointments for the last term were as follows: Jan. 
13, Austin at Cornwall, Conn.; Ide at Torrington, Conn.; Marsh at Hamp- 
den, Mass.; Pratt at Blandford, Mass.; Smith at Suffield, Conn. Jan. 20, 
Thayer at Pomfret Center, Conn.; Goddard at Blandford, Mass.; Ide at 
Blue Hills; Marsh at Wilson’s; Snow at Dudley, Mass. Jan. 27, Dana 
at Hopedale, Mass.; Barker at Dudley, Mass.; Snow at Longmeadow, 
Mass.; Smith at Stafford Springs, Conn.; Marsh at Hampden, Mass. 
May —7 
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Feb. 3, Dana at Hopedale, Mass.: Smith at Colchester, Conn.; Sargent 
at South Windsor, Conn.; Ide at Blandford, Mass.; Barker at Dudley, 
Mass. Feb. 10, Marsh at Blandford, Mass.; Goddard at Dudley, Mass.; 
Smith at Niantic, Conn.; Dana at East Hartford; Sargent at Hampden, 
Mass.; Davis at Hockanum, Conn. Feb. 17, Ide at Dudley, Mass.; Pratt 
at Blandford, Mass. Feb. 24, Pratt at Huntington, Mass.; Austin at Dud- 
ley, Mass. March 3, Smith at Middletown, Conn.; Walker at Dudley, 
Mass. March 10, Austin at Dudley, Marsh at Hampden. March 17, 
Snow at South Windsor, Conn.; Ide at Dudley. March 24, Thayer at 
Dudley; Goddard at Bristol. March 31, Goddard at Huntington, Thayer 
at Dudley; Bieler at Tolland; Snow at Summerville, Conn.; Pratt at 
Blandford. 

The usual Holy Week services were held this year in the chapel. Tues- 
day evening, April 2, Rev. R. H. Potter, pastor of the Center Church, 
addressed the students upon Jesus at the Home of Lazarus. The follow- 
ing evening Rev. O. S. Davis of Newton, Mass., delivered the address 
upon Four Fundamental Convictions. Mr. Davis also spoke Thursday 
evening upon Consecration. The series of meetings was closed Friday 
evening, with an address by Prof. C. S. Beardslee upon The Last Prayer 
of Jesus. Easter morning the students gathered for a praise service under 
the leadership of Prof. W. S. Pratt. 


The Easter Number of the Student Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 1, has made 
its appearance. The paper is attractive both in matter and form. In ad- 
dition to news and editorial matter it contains a Chapel Talk by Professor 
Walker on the incoming of the new century, an excellent presentation of 
the facts in the Ament case, an unusually vivid description of The Cere- 
mony of the Holy Fire at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
at Easter time, by R. N. Fulton, and a valuable set of statistics respecting 
the Religious Life in the Colleges. The paper gives every promise of 
being a valuable adjunct to the Seminary life. The best way to learn 
what a really good thing it is, is to send on twenty-five cents for a year’s 
subscription. 
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